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A Panel Discussion on Acoustics 


Presented at the Tennessee School for the Deaf 


RS. FRUEWALD: For some little 
M time this committee has been read- 

ing and discussing professional 
articles on acoustics and acoustic training. 
We have given you a bibliography for your 
information and guidance in case you are 
interested in following up this discussion 
in more detail. 

We are endeavoring to bring to your 
attention some of the leaders in our field 
and give you some of their opinions. The 
ideas expressed are not necessarily those of 
the group, but are quoted from those we 
may consider as authorities in their field. 
| would like to identify some of these peo- 
ple for you: 

Mary Numbers is a supervising teacher 
at Clarke School, Northampton. 

Anne Bunger, who is hard of hearing, 
is instructor at Michigan State Teachers 
College, Ypsilanti. 

Josephine Timberlake is the Executive 
Secretary of the Volta Bureau. 

Louise Neuschutz is a hard of hearing 
woman in New York. She is the author 
of the book “How to Help Your Hearing,” 
published by Harpers a few years ago. 

Fritz Heider is a member of the Clarke 
School Research Department. 

Fred Numbers is principal of Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 

Arthur Garbett is a music critic, radio 
commentator and former staff member of 
the Etude, himself hard of hearing. 

Sarah Elliott is a teacher at the Rochester 
School. 


Boyd Nelson, formerly at New Jersey, is 
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now superintendent of the Utah School. 

Helmer Myklebust, Director of Research 
at the New Jersey School was formerly at 
T.S.D. 

The Committee on the Use of Hearing 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
stated that the major objectives of an 
acoustic training program are: the im- 
provement of speech, language growth, 
educational acceleration, improved mental 
hygiene and aesthetic growth. We have 
found discussion of these points and of 
other related objectives in our readings 
in the literature. In our discussion today 
we are considering the topic of acoustics 
from various angles of particular interest 
to each of us— 

Miss CARMICHAEL will discuss acoustic 
training from the standpoint of beginning 
speech work. 

Mrs. THOMASON — music appreciation. 

Mrs. FoRMWALT—as an aid in lip read- 
ing. 

Mr. JonEs—vocational advantages and 
the drawbacks to acoustic training. 

Mrs. FRuEwALD—possibilities for the 
amplification of acoustic work here. 

After the panel discussion, the meeting 
will be open to questions and general dis- 
cussion. I hope you will show your inter- 
est by participating. 

Miss Carmichael, when should the train- 
ing of residual hearing be started? 

Miss CARMICHAEL: The training of 
residual hearing should be started as early 
in the child’s life as possible. It must be 
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stressed in the primary grades if ability to 
hear is to be of greatest value in later life. 
The child’s understanding may be imper- 
fect, but this use of hearing is most bene- 
ficial, and causes the child to use his own 
speech organs more naturally. 

Mrs. THomason: What is the first step 
in the training of residual hearing? 


Miss CARMICHAEL: The first step in the 
training of residual hearing of small chil- 
dren is to provide a series of exercises to 
train the sense of hearing, similar to the 
other sense training exercises which are 
used with children in all schools for the 
deaf during their first weeks in school. 
Through such exercises or games the child 
can be taught to listen; to give quick, accu- 
rate response to sound; to discriminate 
between sounds of different pitches. Later, 
similar exercises using voice and connected 
speech must be provided. The working 
program will vary from grade to grade but 
the teacher must constantly have in mind 
the same basic principles. 


Mr. Jones: What procedures may be 
used in the training of residual hearing? 


Miss CARMICHAEL: The procedures have 
to vary according to the objectives, but 
the principal determining factors are the 
size of the school and the number of in- 
struments available for use. Here we can 
follow a definite program, as each class- 
room has a hearing aid. The teacher must 
be very resourceful in order to find mate- 
rial that will be beneficial to a class in- 
cluding varying degrees of hearing losses 
and speech abilities. Mary Numbers sug- 
gests two lines of general procedure. One 
of these might be referred to as the syn- 
thetic approach. The small child with 
normal hearing learns both speech and 
language gradually and casually because 
he is constantly surrounded by them. He 
imitates what he hears. Without amplified 
sound, the small deaf child is not able to 
benefit from this imitative process. The 
other line of procedure might be referred 
to as the analytical approach. In order 
to help the child improve in discrimination, 
words and syllables are compared acous- 
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tically. Words which sound quite diff 
ent are used first. 

Mrs. Formwatt: Did you find anythin 
in the literature to show that acoustic traj 
ing is of value to speech education? 

Miss CARMICHAEL: Yes, a group @ 
scientists, including otologists, have he 
studying the speech of the pupils in a lar 
oral school and have reached the cone 
sion that children in schools for the de 
who have received acoustic training hay 
better speech than those with the sam 
degree of hearing loss who have not hal 
this training. A comparison of the tw 
groups showed that the speech of tho 
given auricular training tended more t# 
ward that of the normally hearing chill 
than those without the auricular trainiy 
It was also found that in children traine 
by the auricular method, there was cor 
tinued improvement in speech much great 
er than in those not trained by the aurie 
ular method. 

Mrs. FRUEWALD: Mrs. Thomason, yo 
have a turn-table with your hearing aid 
Of what value do you find it in auricula 
training ? 

Mrs. THomason: I use the turn-tabk 
for the playing of records because I fed 
that music stimulates residual hearing 
Mrs. Louise Neuschutz tells us that musi 
appeals to the deaf child because music ha 
many more sound vibrations than the 
speaking voice. 

Miss CARMICHAEL: Is there any carry 
over from musical appreciation to th 
speech activity? 

Mrs. THomason: Yes, music helps 4 
child to recognize pitch, also encourages! 
child to want to hear and enjoy his hearing 
aid activities other than music. And, 8% 
Miss Numbers tells us, music helps to make 
a good approach to Acoustic Training # 
the child will not from the very first dis 
like his hearing aid. 

Mrs. Formwatt: How do you think 
most children respond to musical comp 
sitions? 

Mrs. THomason: Mrs. Neuschutz als 
has this to say: Most musical composition 
have repetition, and a deaf child likes me 
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sic when rhythm and repetitions play a 
definite part. 

Mr. Jones: If hearing loss is serious, of 
what value do you consider music? 

Mrs. THoMasoN: Mr. Arthur S. Garbett 
has this to say: If the hearing loss is serious 
the child will never quite catch up with 
the normal, even with a good hearing aid. 
Intensity of vibration and so many things 
enter into musical compositions when the 
hearing loss is serious, but let the child 
have as much fun as he can within his 
limitations. Do not expect a deaf child to 
like every record played. You would not 
expect this of a hearing child. As Mr. 
Garbett said, “It takes all the music there 
is to please all the people there are.” And 
a deaf child, like everyone else, has a right 
to the kind of music that pleases him. 

Mrs. FRuEWALD: Mrs. Formwalt, why 
do you use a hearing aid in lip reading? 

Mrs. FoRMWALT: Anne Bunger says that 
one of her biggest thrills of the past year 
was her daily appreciation of how much 
easier and more enjoyable it was to under- 
stand spoken language if one could listen 
and look. She said, “All my previous ex- 
perience with speech reading has been 
without benefit of sound. It is marvelous 
to enjoy the fuller experience of simul- 
taneously seeing and hearing. One benefit 
of wearing the aid is the help I receive 
because of hearing my own voice. It helps 
me to relax more. It gives me more self 
confidence.” Miss Numbers says that our 
task is to make lip reading a tool which 
may supplement the child’s imperfect hear- 
ing, and to correct the usual emotional un- 
balance. Believing that two roads to the 
perception centers, the auditory and the 
visual, would provide broader possibilities 
in instruction than one, they set out to find 
some results of auricular training. They 
wed group hearing aids with children 
who appeared to have only a small amount 
of hearing to find out whether it would 
be effective, and to what extent. The class 
used a hearing aid a large part of every 
day. They were encouraged to look and 
listen during each of their regular lessons. 
The idea was largely to expose the children 
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to normal speech in the normal way and 
to encourage each child to want to hear. 

Mrs. THomason: What was the result 
of this experiment and test? 

Mrs. FoRMWALT: Those who heard most 
through the instrument were those who 
had made the greatest gain in lip reading. 
The lip reading test score was based on 
silent moving picture film. All auditory 
cues were eliminated. The following re- 
sults were noted: 

1. The spontaneity of the children was 
most delightful. 

2. Their interest was broadened. 

3. Their responses to all types of work 
were more normal. 

4. Their voices were more flexible. 

5. There was more fluency in speech. 
6. Their 
more natural. 

We who have used the hearing aid know 
this is true. 

Mr. Jones: Does the use of the hearing 
aid retard or accelerate the development 
of lip reading ability? 

Mrs. ForMWALT: Miss Elliott says that 
acoustic training is a means to an end. 
“Speech reading is an imperfect tool for 
the understanding of speech. When the 
speech reader misses the cue, he finds it 
difficult to follow the speaker. If he wears 
a hearing aid this difficulty is lessened, 
since the imperfect speech reading aided 
by some hearing will give the proper inter- 
pretation.” Even hearing the inflection and 
accent in speech helps in understanding the 
sentence. 

Fritz Heider says that results of lip 
reading tests offer clear and decisive an- 
swers to this question. These results have 
shown again and again that the more hear- 
ing a child has and the more this hearing 
has been trained, the better his lip reading 
will be. Children who have learned to use 
their hearing not only understand more in 
the classroom where their hearing is help- 
ing them, but they understand better what 
is said in a silent motion picture test where 
they might be expected to be at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with children who have 
never depended on sound. 


manner of expression was 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Natural Language for the Deaf 


By Martian PUMPHREY CRANDELL 


HIS language work is based on the 
[te that young deaf children can 
and should be taught the same kind 
of natural language that young hearing 
children use. No emphasis is placed on 


grammatical constructions. These are 
learned through use. 


In Junior High School 47, New York 
City (a name used to designate the whole 
school, in which we have all grades), we 
are using the Elson Gray Curriculum Se- 
ries in reading, and are paralleling our 
language work with some of the construc- 
tions found in the primer and readers. 


It will be found that the language prin- 
ciples in all primers and readers are very 
similar, no matter how much their subject 
matter may vary. They are based on the 
fundamental interests of the child in things 
he wants, or wants to do, or likes to do, 
or can do, or saw someone doing. The 
guidebooks for teachers accompanying 
these text books are reservoirs of fine 
ideas that may be used with a deaf child. 
but for him we must compensate to some 
degree for the wealth of understanding 
and use of language possessed by a nor- 
mally hearing child of six. 

In the primers and first readers, the 
story is in the pictures rather than in the 
text. The same episodes are repeated sev- 
eral times with different characters, and 
these offer a fertile field for teaching the 
use of language. Consider such sentences 
as the following, which a young hearing 
child may use and which may be found 
in books for young children: 

I like to ride my tricycle. 
I don’t want to go to bed. 
My father knows how to drive a car. 
See the airplane go up. 
The boys are playing ball. 
I went to the park to swing. 
{ making 


I saw a bird > make 


a nest. 


Formerly we delayed teaching such con- 
structions to the young deaf child, because 


the grammatical forms were considered 
too involved. Of course, the eyes of the 
deaf child must compensate for his lack of 
hearing, and most teachers of young deaf 
children recognize that their pupils can 
learn to approximate a comprehension of 
natural language through lip reading, lip 
reading associated with the printed form, 
and reading. But comprehension of lan 
guage is not use of language. The aver. 
age deaf child in an atmosphere of natural 
language attempts to speak also, but while 
this is an indispensable background of 
teaching the use of language, it is not 
enough. He must be given aid that is 
clear, simple and pictorial. 

What can serve as a better foundation 
for this aid than the correct verb form? 
The past tense alone, as used in action 
work and in relating experiences, is en- 
tirely inadequate. We are using the fol. 
lowing method: 

As soon as the ‘child learns the verb 
“ran,” for instance, we write 

ran run running 
on a chart. We call no particular atten 
tion to the last two forms except to point 
out that they all mean the act of running; 
but we are building a foundation for lan 
guage work. We show all the verbs in 
this manner, putting the past tense first 
because it is the form we are apt to take 
first, and the only one the child will use 
in relating experiences at first, as when 
he says 

We went to the park. 

I saw a bird. 

Mary ran. 

We head the first column Past, and em- 
phasize constantly that it is used in describ- 
ing a completed action, relating something 
that has happened, and in stories. It i 
associated constantly with events and with 
the calendar and time phrases. This ap- 
plies also to all constructions indicating 
past and future tenses, such as: 
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Past Past Future 
did not could am) 
couldn’t are) going to 
is) 
sidered A sense of time and tense associated aid to correct usage after understanding 


of the} with the proper verb form must be con- and desire to use the principle have been 
lack of f gtantly built up; but when the child is try- built up. Taking can as an example, the 
ig deaf ing to express his preference, desires or children have seen the word in print, and 





ils can ability, as in “like to .” “want to——.” we have talked to them for some time, 
sion of f “can———.” we do not burden his mind _ thus: 
ng, lip} with the fact that it is present tense. - bird - fy. 
form, The verbs are listed on a chart with a wertanaaell da 
of lan. pockets at the top of each column, into Can you catch a mouse? 
> aver-— which we insert different constructions on A cow can’t dance. 


Can you dance? 
When a child wants to tell something he 
can do, we insert the card bearing the 


natural} separate cards over the proper verb form. 
t while} This chart hangs where the child may 
ind off refer to it at all times. It is an aid to 





is not} earning, a guide to be used constantly, words 
that is} not a test of what he knows. All the verbs can 
hat happen to come up are listed, and cant 











idationf while the chart contains far more verbs 
form? than the children can be expected to re- over Form II and emphasize that it must 
action member. they know where to find the cor- never be placed over any other form. He 
is ef rect form. and what the different forms can see for himself that he must say, 


he fol} mean; and it is surprising how many they T can skate. 
: a : I can fly a kite. 
do remember. Each class builds its own Bp yi oo ee 
e verb— charts. which should be passed on to the After the child Kanes tele: wh 


next teacher with the class, and more 
verbs added as they go on. 

atten: In the examples given below, the verb 
» point} forms are listed under three columns, I, 
nning;} II and III. These numbers are given here 
or lan-} ‘for convenience. There are no numbers 
tbs im} on the charts, and it should be emphasized 


the usage, it is no longer necessary to in- 
sert over the verb form the card bearing 
the construction, except when a mistake is 
made, and in such a case the child may do 
so and correct himself. 

Similarly, we build the ability to use 
such sentences as the following: 


























e first} that only the first form is a tense, as all I like to jump rope. 
o take} tenses may be made from Forms II and III. I don’t know how to skate. 
ill use It is emphasized that merely inserting My mother likes to play cards. 
h : I don’t want to draw. 
whet} above the correct verb form a card on I want to paint. 
which a construction is printed is not I went to the store to get some bread. 
teaching the principle. This scheme is an The advantage of the system is that the 
I Il Ill 
id em- Past 
ib- can whom? 
— can’t what? 
ething cbctiailiaiatags 
It is 
d with went go going 
. E jumped jump jumping 
- ap bought buy buying 
cating made make making 


saw see 
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child can put his own thoughts into lan- 9. 
guage covering a wide range of subject NS: nn Pee EP eve 
; ¥ 1S- going to——‘ 
matter. It is better for the child to talk 
about himself for a term or two; and when 10. 
, : ; (Past) 
he is encouraged to talk about his family Pre eit 
or. other people, the third person singular HE 
can be introduced and associated with pro- 11. “May [——?” wh 
nouns. Mary said, “May I go to col 
My father likes to go to the movies. the movies?” ordinatic 
_ § does not 
He U doesn’t like to dance. Bei a ns have des 
os ‘ Mary wanted to go to the movies. shilities 
The following is a list of constructions (on reverse side of card) aia 
built with a class at the end of their third 12. “Will you?” :. 
year in school—not counting kindergarten: Tom said to Mary, “Will di 
you help me?” tases, 0 
With Form II , some 1 
whom? a. (3 
I. ~ —-wanted——to——- om 0’. 
can Tom wanted Mary to help him. suffering 
cant 


(on reverse side of card) problem 





(Associate with pronoun chart.) 































































































Re ; an ti 
pp seni ae oe 13. Slight use of present tense associated hon. 7 
a . “every.” (A mere beginning of the use of ti hearing 
a could (past) present, which is not so vital to the child groups 
couldn’t this time.) 
4, quently 
Could—? to—— motor | 
(on reverse side of card) the tests 
(show it is past tense of can) with verb “went.” cialist 
3. ; —went to the park to play ball. P 
like: SE —went upstairs to go to bed. The s 
don’t like to Questions ‘= this | 
15. What did——? | 
Do---like to———? How many did——? the dea 
(on reverse side of card) ee th...2 problem 
“¢ aS 
likes to __ why did——t j d charges 
Joes not like to (Each question is on a separate card.) he 
’ positive 
Does——like to——? With Form III to a p 
(on reverse side of card) 1. nosis, a 
od. is 7 
liked to- ie progran 
did not like to l, Ror 
: That ; = . 
Did Tie To? pk Aah og ir 
(on reverse side of card) What are Jane and Sally doing? leet tog 
6. la They are riding the black pony. Inter 
oO ‘i : 
don’t want to For use in the following, the method if balance 
OE op seme that suggested in the teacher’s guide bookf lerg Si 
(on reverse side of card) accompanying the primer and first readetg2 Rar 
t ey It is not an attempt to teach the preset Direc 
<no ow to-—— z ape gee 
desite Kennel Vee tn progressive, but it is surprising how malif bosely, 
children gradually transfer the usage 0} ® as t 
Do——know how to——? : 4: j . teb- 
(om: nestwen aide of cand) actions taking place while they are wa Inter 
: ing. 
am) Future my : : : é ist car 
are) going to Past (For use in making stories) A hand 1 
is) oe . 

y "Yoh 
shall— were few Yor 
will—. —— | umbi 
(on reverse side of card) (Continued on page 304) 0. 514, 
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Seven Simple Tests of Motor Coordination 


By James F. Benver, Px.D. 


why teachers of the deaf should be 
concerned about tests of motor co- 
ordinations. (1) Dr. Long* and _ others 
have described the motor abilities and dis- 
abilities of the deaf. (2) In every 2,000 
births there are seven neonates afflicted 
with spastic paralysis. One of these seven 
cases, on the average, is likely to have 
some involvement of the hearing mechan- 
im. (3) Returning soldiers and sailors, 
sfering from head wounds, also present 
problems in hearing and motor re-educa- 
tio. Teachers of the deaf.and hard of 
hearing come in contact with these three 
goups of children and adults who fre- 
quently need a screening examination of 
motor coordination. Whenever possible 
the tests should be administered by a spe- 
cialist. 

The seven simple tests that are described 
inthis article are of aid to the teacher of 
the deaf in obtaining an insight into the 
problems of motor coordination of her 
1) charges. When the results of the tests are 
positive, the subject should be referred 
oa physician for further testing, diag- 
nosis, and specific recommendations for a 
program of specialized training. 


Tov are three compelling reasons 








weed 


lL. Romberg Sign 
Directions: Ask subject to stand with the 
et together and the eyes closed. 
Interpretations: If he sways or loses his 
thod A balance, he is said to have a positive Rom- 
le bookf berg Sign. 
readet}.. Radiation Sign 
preself Directions: Ask subject to extend arm 
y mallff bosely. Then ask him to clench his hand 
age ") % as to make a fist. 


watch: 


Interpretation: In normal conditions, the 
ist can be clenched without turning the 
—_— find upward at the wrist. In various 





ye ohn A. Long, Motor Abilities of Deaf Children. 
ew York : Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
‘ mbia University. Contributions to Education. 
®. 514, 1931. 








motor disorders, a radial movement is 
typical, the wrist turning upward to facil- 
itate the making of the fist. 

3. Pronation Sign 

Directions: Ask subject to extend arm 
with palm down. Then ask him to flex 
the arm so that the hand comes to the shoul- 
der, back of the hand touching or close 
to shoulder. 

Interpretation: Normally, the palm re- 
tains its original relation to the axis of the 
arm; in certain motor disturbances, the 
palm is seen to turn or “pronate,” the 
thumb turning down and out so that when 
the arm is fully flexed the palm is turned 
and lies on the shoulder, instead of retain- 
ing its original position. 

4. Thumb Sign 

Directions: Take the fingers of one hand 
at a time, and try to straighten them out 
for the subject. 

Interpretation: The normal subject shows 
no movement of the thumb in this process. 
Certain kinds of motor disturbances are 
revealed by a strong movement of the 
thumb inward to the palm of the hand as 
the fingers are being straightened, either 
voluntarily or by the examiner. 

5. Trunk-Thigh Sign 

Directions: Ask subject to lie on his 
back. Then ask him to sit up by simply 
raising the trunk. 

Interpretation: The normal person can 
do this without first elevating or flexing 
either leg. 

6. Over-Flow Signs 

Directions: Ask the subject to cough. 
Ask him to clasp his hands and forcibly 
pull at them. 

Interpretation: In subjects suffering 
from certain kinds of motor disturbances 
both actions will be accompanied by a 
radiation of energy to the affected regions, 
as shown by the contractions or tensions 
there. 

(Continued on page 310) 
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DEAR COLLEAGUES: 


E have al- 

NW) ways been so 

pleased when 
we got a letter from 
some reader of the 
VoLtTa Review, that 
we whooped for joy 
when we saw one waiting for us on the 
mantel piece, when we came home from 
school. 

But since we wrote you last we have re- 
ceived two letters containing spankings, ac- 
cusing us of being too critical of deaf chil- 
dren, declaring that deaf children are just 
as well behaved as hearing children. 

Of course they are! But we don’t write 
about hearing children. We don’t teach 
hearing children, though we have plenty of 
young hearing relatives around. Naturally 
we write about deaf children, and the be- 
havior problems of deaf rnre are not 
always the same as those of hearing chil- 
dren. 

The spanking letters were probably good 
for us. They “gave us to think,” and we 
grew up on old-fashioned spankings. 

If our zeal to help certain young teach- 
ers with certain problems made us seem 
to overemphasize the failings of our charges 
instead of their good qualities, we humbly 
apologize for the wrong impression. That 
is all it was, however, a wrong impression! 
We have loved deaf children many years, 
and we are sure that those who have read 
(or skimmed) the departmert a long time 


No! 


FAIRYLAND 


Step through the door to fairyland— 
Green velvet grass all round, 

And pink white blooms upon the trees, 
And bluebells on the ground. 

Birds stop and sing, soft breezes bring 
Flower perfumes all the day. 

Is this enchanted storyland? 

Out of doors in May! 


will agree that we are 
fair to them, even 
prejudiced in_ their 
favor, as other friends 
have often accused us 

Suggestions for 
teachers are not in- 
tended for the Round- 
about Mothers, whose children are very dif- 
ferent from many of those any teacher 
meets in a big school for deaf. It isn’t the 
delightful enjoyable pupils that make difh- 
culties for young teachers, but problem 
children, and what good is the department 
if it never tackles problems peculiar to deaf 
children? 

Now that is all clear, we will try to ab- 
stain from mentioning any behavior prob- 
lem of any child for at least three months. 
Try! We are afraid to look at the mantel 
piece now, for fear there may be a letter 
from a reader there! 


Teaching Social Studies 


There is a good deal of discussion, these 
days, as to how to teach the Social Studies. 
Every teacher is interested in the new meth- 
ods, no matter how much or how little 
residual hearing her pupils possess, oF 
whether she is teaching younger pupils or 
advanced pupils. 

So we felt ourselves very lucky, when we 
had an opportunity to hear Mrs. Luey 
Sprague Mitchell, of the Cooperative School 
for Student Teachers, New York City. Mrs. 
Mitchell is an expert in this field. 
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She said the secret of teaching the Social 
Studies successfully was in letting children 
pursue research to the limit, according to 
their individual abilities. She told us that 
even young children can undertake re- 
search if you accept the definition of re- 
search as “an essay in discovery,” and that 
a baby does research when he tries to reach 
something and finds out whether he can do 
it, or not. Having added to his own knowl- 
edge, he doesn’t file his discovery away, but 
uses it to help in his next discovery. The 
teacher, said Mrs. Mitchell, should ask her- 
self, “Are my children still inquiring? Find- 
ing out things for themselves?” 

The old traditional method of teaching 
geography and history by which a child 
was handed a textbook in which every- 
thing was told and explained, did not start 
him off on investigations of his own, and it 
wasn’t teaching him to think, but to re- 
member. Of course it is the job of the 
school to see that children get information, 
but how are they going to get it? By sim- 
ply learning the results of other people’s 
adventures in discovery, or by making dis- 
covery for themselves? 

Bearing all this in mind, how should we 
teachers of deaf and partially deaf children 
plan the Social Study lessons for our boys 
and girls? 

Can our younger pupils attempt re- 
search? If we accept the definition of re- 
search as “an essay in discovery” they can. 

Since young children are interested in 
things right around them, and things they 
can come in contact with, it is our business 
to help them 
their researches 


pursue 
within 
these boundaries. 

Most of our schools 
for deaf children are 
fortunate in having plen- 
ty of grounds around 
them. For the other 
schools there are usually 
nearby parks. If we can 
turn the children loose 
; outdoors this spring, 
“\ after preparing them to 
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observe on their own, suggesting that they 
look for certain things, we find them doing 
plenty of discovering. Johnny might be 
asked to see what new spring wild flowers 
he can find today, or how far the tulips are 
up, or what new birds he can discover. 
Marjory could be on the watch for baby 
rabbits scampering across the school 
grounds, or big rabbits, for that matter. 
Tom could be a one-man committee to re- 
port on the growth of the tree leaves, or 
the blossoms coming out. “Which come 
out first?” “Which smell sweetest?” etc. 
Frank could watch for butterflies. 

All these things and many more can be 
discussed in the 
There 
can be a “science 
table,” with frag- 
ments of empty bird 
the children 
bring in, and bird 
nests, and buds 
coming out, and 
spring flowers gath- 
ered by the children, and any other worth- 
while contributions. 


schoolroom. 


vos 
eggs 





A small boy in the class next door to 
mine, on the first spring day, brought his 
teacher what he had carefully saved in a 
pasteboard box, a little clump of the first 
tiny grass blades, which he had found in a 
sunny spot. She helped him transfer them 
to a flower pot, and the children have 
watched those blades of grass grow longer 
and longer, till now they are hanging over 
everything. The children take far more in- 
terest in them than in the big ferns on the 
window sills. They discovered that grass! 

But we can discuss other things that in- 
terest the children — the newspapers and 
movies and stores and automobiles, and so 
on, building up a collection of facts use- 
ful for reading lessons or lip reading 
lessons. 

Of course, too, we can plan plenty of 
class trips, and take them, but we must re- 
member it is always the children’s trip. 
We can suggest beforehand things for them 
to look for, but the investigations must be 
theirs. It is surprising how many things 








the youngsters will find 
out that adults would 
never notice. Trips to 
the post office and fire- - 
house and stores are as °° 
important as trips to 
the woods and the riv- 


er and nearby farms . 7 
= \ 
(if you have any near- a~ pot 
“" , - ffi a. * 
by farms! ). J - 


Another thing we can do is to help the 
children make “collections.” A big chart 
can be full of pressed wild flowers, another 
one of leaves, all labeled. 


By the time the pupils are able to do 
third and fourth grade work we find, of 
course, that their interests have broadened, 
and they want to know about things that 
lie beyond their immediate environment. 

Then we have to be careful that they still 
have opportunities for discovery, chances 
to collect facts for themselves, and mull 
them over. We can see to it that they get 
an understanding of the earth forces, and 
their dominating effect on the lives and 
characteristics of men. There are pictures 
and encyclopedias, museums, maps, rail- 
road time tables, magazine articles, and 
books, and there should be enough of these 
in every school, so that the children can 
hunt up facts for themselves. 

The consensus of opinion just now is 
that instead of planning arbitrary “units,” 
it is better to find out where the children’s 
interests lie, and in which field their in- 
vestigations will be of most use to them. 


Many teachers of hearing children who 
are required to teach the units in their 
courses of study are protesting that instead 
of learning about Indians little Johnny 
wants to know about the South Pacific, 
where his daddy is, and from where he has 
received strange fascinating things that 
daddy has sent. 

The war has given tremendous impetus 
to children’s worldwide interest. So many 
schools for hearing children are now using 
this worldwide interest for motivation of 
interesting lessons, with maps. 


Every class can have a big map in some 
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corner of the room, so that Johnny and 
everybody else can thumbtack a little slip 
of paper, or bit of ribbon, bearing the 
name of his nearest and dearest in the war, 
to the spot on the map where that relative 
is now. We are all in the war. All of us 
have an immediate interest in some far off 


place in the Aleutians, or Iceland, or the: 


South Pacific. Why not capitalize it? Even 
a small child will take a keen interest in 
lip reading lessons like this: “Show us 
where your daddy is now. Show us the 
camp where he was before he went over- 
seas, (or the camp where he was before he 
was in the Florida camp). Show us where 
he will go with all the other soldiers some 
day, when we win victory,” etc. In my own 
class the children have relatives, just now, 
in camps all over the United States, and 
in Italy, India, North Africa, Corsica, the 
South Pacific Area, England, and Australia. 
There are WAC aunts and Air Force uncles, 
as well as Army, Marine and Navy rela- 
tives. We write to them all, just as your 
pupils write to their folks in the Service. 

But the older children won't stop here. 
They may be interested in rubber, for in- 
stance, and its importance in the war. One 
class we heard of made a miniature repre- 
sentation of a rubber plantation, with tiny 
trees and latex coming out. This led to a 
study of the Amazon River and South 
America. 

Another class, some of whose fathers had 
taken them to the Burton Holmes lectures 
on Mexico last winter, undertook a study 
of Mexican life. And we heard of another 
class, in the coal mine region, whose fami- 
lies were all affected by the strikes. This 
class made a study of coal and its impor- 
tance in the life of man. Another class of 
older children, who had the opportunity 
of going to Court (because one had a judge 
for uncle) made a study of law, and end- 
ed up with an unusual dramatization of the 
Supreme Court, which they presented in 
Assembly. These were all hearing children, 
but there is the same opportunity for deaf 
children, with our guidance. 


The possibilities are limitless. All we have 
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to do is to set the young investigators on 
the right track, and see to it that they don’t 
get off. They will go ahead, fast enough 
for us to have trouble keeping up, some- 


times. 
Going to the Tonsil 


On Monday morning before school the 
principal told Mrs. Roop: “Yes, Mary Jane 
is really to have her tonsils cut this time. 
Thursday. But we 
don’t want her to 


LUCY LANDUS 
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“Have my tonsils out,” Mrs. Roop cor- 
rected, and wrote the correct version on the 
blackboard. 

Then Mary Jane proceeded to describe 
the operation in minute and clinical detail. 
Nothing was left out, from the time “the 
nurse will hold, I will smell, sleep—” till 
the time the prospective invalid would come 
back to school. 

“After hospital infirmary for rest,” Mary 
Jane went on, inex- 
orably, when her 


know about it be- 
forehand. It will be 
enough of an ordeal 
when the time 
comes. So don’t say 
anything to her. 
Too bad she couldn't 
go last fall, with the 
other children! But 
her parents were re- 
luctant— now, since 
she’s had these sore 
throats —they’re en- 
tirely willing, and 
the doctor thinks—” 

The office tele- 
phone rang then, 
and Mrs. Roop nev- 
er did find out what 
the doctor thought, 
but the moment 


Lucy Lindy Landus is a teacher of the deaf, 

And wrapped up in her work, or so we’ve 
heard. 

Her daily speech reveals that Lucy lives but 
for her job, 

So carefully she utters every word. 


Her facial expressions are descriptive of her 
moods, 

She sighs when she is sorry, frowns if mad, 

But mostly she is cheerful, with a smiling 
gayety, 

Because she thinks a teacher should look 


glad. 


Her phrases all are simple, and her sentences 
are brief. 

Big words to Lucy Lindy are a curse. 

She emphasizes consonants, thinks homo- 
phenes are bad. 

Contractions and colloquial speech are 
worse. 


And even when she talks to us she says, 
*“CooD MorNeeNg, GirlS. 

HeLLo, Kate, are Yee-oo WeLL aGaiN, My 
Dee-ar?”’ 

We like her, so we all choke back what we 
should like to yell, 

“Hey, Lucy, take it easy! We can Hee-ar!” 


. puppy. 


teacher tried vainly 
to stop the flow of 
words. (“However, 
she might as well 
get it all out of her 


system, and then 
maybe we can get 
her mind off it,” 


Mrs. Roop said to 
herself.) “Rest one 
week. Much drink! 
Ice cream. Pine- 
apple juice. I will 
play with the nurse 
More drink. 
Good time!” 

‘“*Sounds' that 
Mrs. Roop 
commented, while 
the other children 
stared at Mary Jane 
with interest, not to 


way!” 





Mary Jane came in 
school she saw that 
efforts at secrecy were useless. 
knew everything. 

“Thursday morning at half-past nine | 
will go to the tonsil,” she announced. “The 
doctor will cut my throat. It will awful 
sore! I cannot eat. Only one, drink! 
After while it will better and no more sore 
throat and maybe the doctor will have par- 
ty for me.” 

“Who told you?” Mrs. Roop inquired. 

“T saw!” Mary Jane said. “In infir- 
mary! I saw the doctor’s lips. And nurse. 
The doctor said awful my tonsil! Must 
out. Thursday morning I will have no 
breakfast. Nothing. Because | must go 
to the tonsil.” 


Mary Jane 


say envy. 

The account of the whole thing seemed 
extremely gruesome to Mrs. Roop. Mary 
Jane and Tommy, a day pupil, who had 
undergone the operation the autumn be- 
fore, now vied with each other in telling 
something previously forgotten. 

“Awful the bloody!” Tommy said with 
gusto. “Doctor told my mother I was worst 
awful the bloody in hospital!” 

“Foolish!” Mary Jane snubbed him. 
“Everybody same awful bloody. Out! Out! 
Cut the throat! Everybody bloody!” 

Mrs. Roop changed the subject abrupt- 
ly; but all day long, at intervals, she could 
see awed little groups around Tommy and 
Merv Mary Jane. The 


Jane, especially 
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victim for the slaughter was more interest- 
ing to the children than one who had come 
through and lived. Besides, Mary Jane had 
the dramatic gift so many deaf children 
possess, and her gestures were as graphic 
as her words. Mrs. Roop shuddered, and 
mentally underwent the operation a hun- 
dred times. 


A letter from Mary Jane’s mother ar- 
rived, telling her daughter to be brave, and 
do just what the nurses and doctors told 


her. 

By the next day the teacher hoped the 
thrill would have worn off a bit, but it 
was more intense, and by the following day 
it was all powerful. 

Mary Jane was now the class heroine— 
chief topic. Even a future tense drill, when 
the children brought forth their own state- 
ments, was replete with “Tomorrow Mary 


Jane will go to the hos- 
L ey 


pital.” “Tomorrow we 


shall be 


lonesome for 


an’, 
Mary Jane!” and so on. / hac 
The one new chair. A € a3 
shiny and handsome, i ) ; 


which everybody 
grabbed for when there 
was a change of seats. hy 
was by common consent \\ | rs | 
allotted to Mary Jane. If ~ 
anyone else dared go ‘ 
near it he was ousted. The largest crack- 
ers were hers, too, and the longest black- 
board crayon. She didn’t have to ask for 
the first turn any more. Everybody gave it 
to her, “because we are sorry for Mary 
Jane because she will go to the hospital be- 
cause she have sore throat every day be- 
cause the doctor will cut her throat!” 
Mary Jane enjoyed her new prominence 
to the full. She was not too popular, usu- 
ally. Now she was class queen. The other 
little girls were ignored. Even Josie, the 
boys’ favorite, did not get extra apples or 
pretzels today. The gifts all went to Mary 
Jane. Marjory even let Mary Jane wear 
her glittery shoulder pin from the Five and 
Ten. 


Toward the end of the day, 


however. the 
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other children told Mrs. Roop that Mary 
Jane was “bequieting,” and she slipped her 
hand in her teacher’s. 

“IT do not want to think about the ton. 
sil,” she confided. “It is tomorrow. I do 
not want!” 

Mrs. Roop promptly sent her out of the 
room with a note to another teacher, and 
called a class council in her absence. 

“Now, suppose we don’t say anything 
more about tonsils,” she urged. “Help 
Mary Jane forget.” 

The children agreed. They were a very 
amiable and cooperative group. But they 
couldn’t help showing their sympathy. 
Tommy wanted the class to have a party 
for Mary Jane (at Mrs. Roop’s expense) 
and Jimmy suggested that they all sing 
“Happy Birthday” to Mary Jane at the 
close of school. Both suggestions were de- 
clined. 

Next morning Mrs. Roop dreaded enter- 
ing school. “Poor little kid! We will all 
be thinking about her—at that old hos- 
pital—” 

“OQ, stop worrying!” the other teachers 
said. “You know the doctor is wonderful 
with the children. And he always treats 
them afterwards.” 

Mrs. Roop knew that, and wished she 
didn’t take these things that happened to 
her charges so seriously. She had a hard 
time meeting the rest of the class cheer- 
fully. 

“Mary Jane is hungry. No breakfast!” 
the pupils said. “Mary Jane is wait for 
the nurse. The doctor will cut her throat. 
Hospital. Remeberr?” 

“Yes! Yes! I remember! Let’s look at 
this lovely picture,” the teacher said hastily. 

But at nine o’clock Mary Jane appeared 
in school, white and wan. 

The principal came in a moment later. 
“Mary Jane, go over to the house and get 
your breakfast. Yes, it’s all right. The doc- 
tor is sick. You will not go to the hospital.” 
Then aside to Mrs. Roop, she said, “Seems 
the doctor has a bad case of flu. Won’t be 
out for a while. His wife telephoned. Marv 
Jane will have to go to the hospital at home, 

(Continued on page 316) 
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Lisbeth Long-frock’* 


By Hans AANnRuD 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poutson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. Doo.itTLe 


Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories that Mrs. 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 
that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note their reactions. Letters 


of comment will be welcomed.—Eb. 


Chapter II. 


Lisbeth as the Spinning-woman 


HEN Lisbeth found that she was 
\V in the door-yard of the farm, she 

stood still and looked around her. 
How large everything was! Why, Peer- 
out Castle could easily go through the barn 
door here! The barn door was so wide! 
Each window pane in the big house was 
as large as the whole window in their little 
castle! She caught sight of Crook-horn 
coming toward her. What a goat! Crook- 
horn turned the other way, when she saw 
Bear-hunter. She was not afraid of the 
big dog, oh no, of course not! 

That goat was as large as a big calf! If 
the cows at Ho-el Farm were so much larg- 
er than other cows, they would be able to 
eat the grass right off the roof of little 
Peer-out Castle, even while they were 
standing on the ground! Lisbeth had often 
seen goats walking on the roofs of houses, 
nibbling at the sod and grass. She looked 
at the cow-house door. No, it was not any 
larger than the door of the cow-house at 
Peer-out. She finally decided that the cows 
at Ho-el must be about the same size as 
Bli-ross (Blee-ross). 

Bear-hunter followed Crook-horn until 
she was safely out of the way. Then he 
came back to Lisbeth. He wagged his tail 
and turned toward the door of the farm 
house. Lisbeth thought that he was show- 
ing her the way. She followed him, and 
then went into the hall-way. She lifted 
the latch of an inside door. She squeezed 
through the door with her large bundle. 





.*Permission to reprint this rephrased version of 
Lisbeth Long-frock has been given by Ginn and 
Company, publishers. 


Then she closed the door after her. She 
looked around her. There she stood, in 
the large kitchen at Ho-el Farm! 

There were two people in the kitchen. 
One was a young servant girl, who was 
sitting spinning in the center of the room. 
The other person was Kjer-sti (chair-stee) 
Ho-el herself. She was the mistress of 
Ho-el Farm. She was grinding coffee, over 
by the white wall of the fire-place. Both 
of the women looked up, when Lisbeth 
entered. 

Lisbeth stood still for a moment. Then 
she bowed low and said in a grown-up 
way, “Good-day to you, and God bless 
your work.” Kjer-sti Ho-el had to laugh, 
to hear such a little fat bundle of clothes 
speak in such a grown-up way. She asked, 
quite soberly, “Are you a young stranger, 
out for a walk?” 

“Yes,” answered Lisbeth. 

“What is the little stranger’s name? 
Where does she come from?” asked Kjer- 
sti. 

“I come from Peer-out Castle. My 
mother and my brother call me ‘Lisbeth 
Long-frock.” My mother sent me to you 
with the woolen yarn which she has spun 
for you. She told me to tell you that she 
could not come, because she only finished 
winding the last spool last night.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Kjer-sti. “Can it 
be a spinning woman who has come here? 
I really forgot to ask you to take off your 
wraps and sit down. Do take off your 
things, and stay for a while.” 

“Thank you. I shall be glad to sit down,” 
said Lisbeth. She put her red pail and the 
bundle of yarn on the floor by the door. 
Then she walked across the room to a 
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chair. It seemed a long way to go, be- 
cause the kitchen was such a large room. 
The chair was such a high one, that Lis- 
beth could hardly reach the corner of the 
seat, to pull herself up on it. Kjer-sti came 
over to her. 

“T really think that I must open up this 
roly-poly (round) bundle, and see what 
is in it,” she said. She took off Lisbeth’s 
red mittens and the knitted shawls. Soon 
all of the heavy outer clothing was taken 
off. It was put away in the closet. Lisbeth 
looked almost as fat and roly-poly as she 
did before. Her frock reached way down 
to the floor, and the band of her waist came 
way up under her arms. Kjer-sti stood and 
looked at her for a moment. 

“Well, I thought that I should find a 
little girl, under all of those clothes. My! 
but you look like your mother!” Kjer-sti 
spoke in a kind voice. Now, Lisbeth was 
very shy. She looked down at the floor. 
She could not think of anything to say. 

“What is the matter with your mother?” 
asked Kjer-sti. 

“She wasn’t feeling very well,” 
the child. 

“Indeed! Ran-di is usually quite well. 
What seems to be the matter?” inquired 
the lady. 

“She said that she thought she had been 
drinking too much black coffee. Perhaps 
it is not good for her stomach,” said Lis- 
beth. 

“Oh, so you have no milk in the house! 
Is that the reason that you brought your 
pail with you?” inquired Kjer-sti. 

“Yes, and what do you think? Bli-ross 
has stopped giving milk this winter!” said 
the little girl. 

“Is that so? That is surely too bad, 
isn’t it? When can she be milked again?” 
asked Kjer-sti. 

“After she has her calf, 
ning of the summer,” answered Lisbeth. 

“Well, well,” said Kjer-sti to herself, “I 
think that I must surely pay a visit to Ran- 


di, as soon as spring comes.’ 
* * * * 


answered 


in the begin- 


Lisbeth Long-frock stayed most of the 
day at Ho-el Farm. She felt very grown- 
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up, to have come there as a spinning-wom. 
an. But she never had thought that a fine 
lady like Kjer-sti Ho-el, would be as pleas. 
ant and kind to her. She was given coffee 
and cakes and milk and other good things, 
just as if she were a grown woman. Kier. 
sti talked to Lisbeth in such a friendly way, 
that Lisbeth forgot to be shy. Kjer-sti also 
showed her many new and beautiful things, 
And some unusual things, too. 

The cow-house was the finest of all, 
There were so many cows and pigs and 
sheep and goats, that Lisbeth could not 
begin to count them. And there were al- 
most as many chickens as the crows up at 
Peer-out in the autumn. 

Kjer-sti asked her so many questions 
that Lisbeth was kept busy answering them 
all. She asked her if she could read and 
write. Lisbeth said that her brother Jacob, 
had taught her to do both. Kjer-sti asked 
about the farming up at Peer-out, and 
whether they had enough food for the win- 
ter weeks still ahead. 

Lisbeth answered that they had gathered 
three bushels of potatoes last autumn, and 
a barrel and three pecks of grain. She 
said that they had stripped so many birch 
trees of their leaves, that Bli-ross had 
enough fodder (feed) to last for quite a 
while longer. 

When Kjer-sti had shown Lisbeth the 
sheep and the goats, she said that she would 
need a little girl to look after them, when 
the spring came. Lisbeth told her that 
she and Jacob used to look at all the farms, 
from their window, high up at Peer-out. 
She had always said, that she would like 
to work at Ho-el Farm, when she was old 
enough to go to work. 

“Would you really like to go out to 
work?” asked Kjer-sti. 


“Oh yes,” answered Lisbeth. “But | 


‘would not like to go far away, and leave 


my mother.” 

“Well, we will think about it later,” 
Kjer-sti said. “I will go and talk to your 
mother about it in the spring. You must 
have something to eat. now before you go 
home. You will have to start soon, for it 


(Continued on page 312) 
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The Parents 


Freddie Learns to Do Errands 


Freddie, seven, is in his second year at 


the West Virginia School for the Deaf. 
| AM especially glad to have the round- 


about at this particular time. I always 

get much comfort and a great deal of 
help from the letters, and I need this help 
now that I have just sent Freddie back to 
school. It was hard to send him, as he went 
with a heavy heart. He fought against going 
back, so it made it doubly hard to force 
him to return. My heart cries out against 
“the injustice of it all,” and I say, “No, 
no, I can’t send him away again.” But then 
my better judgment comes to the rescue, 
and I say, “For Freddie’s own sake, he 
must go back.” There just isn’t anything 
else to do. So many times people say to 
me, “How can you stand to send Freddie 
away?” Well, I can tell you it isn’t the 
easiest thing in the world, but when one 
has a difficult situation to face one some- 
how gets the strength and courage to face 
it. 

Freddie enjoyed so much going to the 
store for me this summer. I usually sent 
him for only one thing at a time, a loaf 
of bread, for instance, or ice cream from 
a nearby confectionery. He had one street 
to cross, but he was very careful. Before 
crossing, he always stopped, turned com- 
pletely around, and looked in both direc- 
tions. If he saw a moving vehicle near, 
he would wait until it passed. 

Freddie did well in everything except 
speech and lip reading. He was using 
signs when he came home, but we could 
not understand them, so he gave them up. 


Mrs. V. C., West VircINIA 
Books for the Preschool Deaf Child 


Ann, four years old, has had private in- 
struction at home, and from a teacher in 
the Sarah Fuller Home, Boston. 

We have been taking the correspondence 
course offered by the John Tracy Clinic, 
and it has been a wonderful help. There 


Talk It Over 


are materials with directions, and also 
much helpful information. In July of last 
year, Ann and | went to Northwestern 
University, and saw Dr. Raymond Carhart, 
who is head of the Department of Speech 
there. He watched and tested Ann during 
two interviews, and was very painstaking 
and interested. Ann was upset and hard 
to manage, but he felt he did get some 
clues and said that, according to his best 
judgment, she seemed to have little if any 
hearing. Ann says about six words, but 
reads many more from the lips. 

Ann loves to be told stories, and, follow- 
ing a suggestion received at the University 
this summer, I’ve found this can be done 
very successfully. It is important to select 
the stories carefully; in order to hold the 
child’s attention, they must have a great 
deal of action which is within the child’s 
experience. Some that I have found ex- 
ceptionally good are: 


Red Riding Hood 

The Three Bears 

The Three Little Pigs 
Three Little Kittens 


All of these are from the five and ten, and 
are excellent because of the many repeti- 
tions. Then there are two books by Char- 
lotte Becker, Hello, Judy and Happy Birth- 
day, Judy and Ask Mr. Bear, by Marjorie 
Flack. This last is especially good. There 
are many more, and [| shall be glad to 
make a longer list if anyone is interested. 
In telling the story, the book is kept turned 
toward the child. As far as possible, the 
story is dramatized, with as much emphasis 
and action as can be worked in. The story 
itself must be streamlined, with only a few 
key words spoken; and of course, these 
must be said when the child is looking at 
your lips. Both Ann and Patty, another 
little deaf girl, chortle with glee at my 
actions, but I can tell you I am limp after- 
wards. 


Mrs. A. McA., INDIANA 
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A Two-Year-Old in School 


Tommy, just two when this letter was 
written, attends the nursery school depart- 
ment at Central Institute as a day pupil. 


It surely was interesting to read all the 
letters, and you have helped me see Tom- 
my’s future. He is two years old, and as 
far as specialists have been able to deter- 
mine, he has been deaf since he had pneu- 
monia at the age of nine months. He is in 
school at Central Institute as a day pupil. 
He likes school so well, and can hardly 
wait to go each morning. I take him from 
nine to twelve every day, and as I have to 
wait for him I help the play instructor and 
visit other classes; and I find it all very 
interesting and helpful. I hope to learn 
lip reading so I can understand how to 
help Tommy. There are five in his class, 
four boys and one girl; the oldest is three. 


Mrs. B. McC., Missouri 


Increasing Vocabulary at Home 


Billy, seven, attended the Missouri 
School for the Deaf one year, and is now 
at the Kansas School. 


Billy was ill so mueh his first year at 
school, he did not make much progress, 
but I built on the work he brought home, 
and increased his vocabulary in several 
directions. He could write his own name, 
but not the names of the other members of 
the family, but by the end of the summer 
he could write correctly from memory, 
Mother, Daddy, Baby, Joanne, Jeanne, 
Aunty, Andy, Grandma and Skippy. He 
had almost mastered Grandad. 

I feel so strongly that educational work 
and home life must be closely associated 
that I try each week to connect the words 
Billy learns at school with something at 
home. At present, I see a great need for 
a cartoonist to give forth his effort for 
more definite material for deaf children. 
We need a book for mothers, to help them 
keep track of their children’s reading and 
lip reading vocabulary. Each week I re- 
ceive a card with the new words Billy has 
studied: for example, baby, cat, dog, sleep, 
I find the best picture I can and paste it 
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on a card, or my letter to Billy. For in 
stance, I found a picture of a baby, a dog 
and a cat asleep, and I printed under it, 
“Baby sleeps. The cat sleeps. The dog 
sleeps. Baby Barbara sleeps. Skippy 
sleeps.” Then when he learned the action 
word “run,” I used pictures of a boy run. 
ning, and from that went on to “The boy 
runs. The girl runs. The dog runs. Billy 
runs. Joanne runs. Skippy runs.” Using 
several such pictures each time, I made a 
letter that told something about home and 
used words Billy knows. 

I, too, have been distressed at the lack of 
speech. We are told that the small chil. 
dren are kept from the older ones who use 
signs, but the supervisors use signs with 
them all the time. I know it is difficult to 
avoid this, as some of the children come 
from homes where the manual alphabet is 
used constantly. Yet I don’t see how speech 
can be learned unless speech is in use. 


Mrs. V. B., KANsas 
A Father Writes 


Warren, six years old, is at the Lexing- 
ton School in New York. 


I was certainly glad to get the round- 
about this week, and to read letters from 
you again and to see the pictures of the 
children. This is the third time we have 
had the roundabout, and I have never 
failed to read it through. I promised to 
write a letter this time, so that if my wife 
is as busy as she has been recently, she can 
write about some of her more recent ex- 
periences in New York, where she is taking 
the teacher training course at the Lexing- 
ton School, while Warren attends school. 

Warren and Diana and their mother are 
now settled in a tiny but well located apart- 
ment in New York City. I had a chance to 
visit them there near the last of October 
and saw quite a bit of what they are do- 
ing. Diana’s school is across the street 
from the Lexington School where Warren 
and Mrs. W. are. When it doesn’t rain 
they walk across the park to school. 

Warren is making better progress than 
ever before. He has had to undergo many 
changes during the past fifteen months, 
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but at least they have made him resource- 
ful, for a little after six one night he 
dragged us to a brightly lighted restaurant 
which he had never seen before. We had 
just come down from the top of the Em- 
pire State Building where we had watched 
the sun set over the New Jersey hills which 
I used to climb during my high school 
days; and then we saw the lights come on. 

At the Lexington School, I visited classes 
for the younger children, and one day we 
visited Warren’s class, unknown to him, 
and watched him have a lesson. It was to 
have been a lip reading lesson, but Warren 
put his hand to the teacher’s throat and 
made his own jaw move, so she quickly 
changed her plans and gave him a lesson 
in speech. This was one of the first times 
he had really cooperated in a lesson. 

I also went to some of the special classes, 
one for parents, a very stimulating class 
conducted by Miss New, and some of the 
classes on methods of teaching which are 
part of the Columbia University courses. 
These latter recalled a lot of the things I 
learned when I was preparing to get a 
teaching certificate. 

We visited zoos twice, had a ferryboat 
ride. and all went to see the wonderful 
skating in Stars on Ice. Warren was fine 
almost all the time, though his idea of 
what to see was divided equally between 
the stage and the balcony. He had to be 
hushed up only twice, but he got back at 
his mother by putting his hand over her 
mouth when he felt her laughing! 

I have been wondering whether we can- 
not do more for our deaf children if we 
work out the idea of suitable movies. In 
these days the movies are being used to 
get across many ideas and in better fashion 
than the spoken or written word alone. 
There are trade and craft pictures, scien- 
tific films, historical films, and many oth- 
ers which are suitable for deaf children of 
different ages; and I think often the deaf 
children get more out of them than the 
people for whom the pictures were in- 
tended. I think we should be on the look- 


out constantly for motion pictures that are 
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particularly suited to the needs of deaf 
children. 
M. W., NortH CAROLINA 


A Mother-Teacher in Training 


I am embarked on the program I out- 
lined in my last letter, and it is working 
out even better than I expected. Warren 
and I spend from nine until three each day 
in the Lexington School for the Deaf, and 
Diana attends the Hunter College Elemen- 
tary School across the street. We live in 
a cozy little apartment in the Hotel des 
Artists which I was fortunate enough 
to rent from an acquaintance. On the 
ninth floor lives Fannie Hurst with her 
menagerie, which she airs regularly at six 
in the morning in Central Park. Then 
another tenant is Mae Murray, a former 
motion picture star, and Howard Chandler 
Christy more or less owns the place. It is 
a most interesting abode, and I wish I 
had more time to meet the interesting 
people. However, I have two three-hour 
classes on two afternoons and another on 
Thursday evenings. Then I try to devote 
three afternoons to Diana, to counteract 
the growing jealousy she seems to feel. I 
wonder how many mothers have to combat 
that green eyed monster. 

Warren is one of forty preschool chil- 
dren divided among five teachers. About 
half the children are day pupils and half 
are residential. There are several children 
under three, and it is heartening to see 
the gains made by these babies. 

Warren has been through a battery of 
tests by the psychiatrist, pediatrician, otol- 
ogist, neurologist and endocrinologist. The 
psychiatrist found him mentally normal 
and a bit advanced in some directions. He 
is growing up rapidly and is happier, more 
self reliant and more interested in learning, 
and I am being exposed to a splendid edu- 
cation which will be the salvation of the 
entire family. 

Several have brought up the question 
of the voice quality of the deaf. I have 
learned one thing; that if a child’s voice 
is not used before he is five, the vocal me- 
chanism and the voice quality are different 
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from what they are if he is encouraged to 
use his voice when he is much younger. 
The voice and speech of a deaf child will 
never more than approximate those of the 
hearing; however, the child may have 
pleasant, understandable speech, and he 
will have a good comprehension of lan- 
guage if he is given suitable training. The 
voice of a young deaf child is almost al- 
ways sweet and natural, but what it be- 
comes depends on the quality of training 
he has and the time it begins. 

About hearing tests of small children. 
We have been shown at the school that 
unless the very young children are trained 
to respond accurately, there is little use 
trying to test their hearing before they are 
five. The method of training the child to 
respond is very interesting. Each day for 
about fifteen minutes, the babies sit at 
desks with individual ear phones attached 
to a victrola, and listen for the music as 
heard through the amplifiers. Some may 
get only the vibration, but when a child 
“hears,” he raises his index finger. The 
music is turned off and on, and when it is 
turned off, the child lowers his finger. 
Later, when he listens to the audiometer 
he will know what is expected of him, but 
until this concept is established the test- 
ing is not undertaken except with gross 
sounds—bells, “snappers,” and _ other 
sounds that the teacher makes behind the 
child when he is not aware. 


Mrs. D. W., New York 
Growing Up 

Dennis, thirteen years old, has attended 
Central Institute for seven years. 

We had a family reunion at Christmas, 
for while Dennis was home our older son, 
who is in the army, had a furlough and 
came home. It was a thrill for all of us. 
Dennis was home for almost three weeks. 
He had grown a lot and I noticed improve- 
ment in his speech and lip reading. I had 
a letter from him saying that he got lost 
on his way back to school. I can under- 
stand how it could happen with the trains 
as crowded as they are. The conductor 
forgot to put Dennis off at Indianapolis, 
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so he was carried on to Lafayette, Ind., and 
had to take a train back. He was a night 
late getting back to school. He said he 
was very tired, which I can well imagine, 
We entertain soldiers from Seymour. 
Johnson Field every week-end, and while 
Dennis was home I had a young man from 
Connecticut who has two brothers and two 
sisters that are deaf. He showed me their 
pictures, and later he wrote me how much 
he enjoyed being with Dennis, who re. 
minded him of his brothers back home. 
Dennis is learning to dance at school, 
and his sister enjoys helping him, but 
he is girl shy just now. While he was 
home, there was a high school dance, and 
Leah tried to get him to go, but he would 
not. His sister’s friends all adore him and 
he gets plenty of attention when he goes 
out with her. He would have fun, I am 
sure, if he would go to some of the par- 
ties with her. He has promised to go to 
a high school dance when he is fourteen. 
Mrs. F. W., NortH Caro.ina 


Another Teen-Ager 


Lorraine, twelve, attends Central In- 


stitute. 


The roundabout came just as I was leav- 
ing to take Lorraine back to school. Mrs. 
W., I saw Dennis. He is getting to be so 
grown up and is so good looking. Lor. 
raine met Mr. W. last fall. 

I read with interest the letters which re- 
cently appeared in the VoLta Review from 
the mothers who have older children. 
While Lorraine is not as old nor as ad- 
vanced as those boys and girls I can see 
some of the same problems looming for me, 
and I shall profit later on from what I 
learned in those letters. 

Lorraine is doing well in school this 
year. There are five in her class, all about 
the same age, and they all work nicely to- 
gether. She wrote me that her teacher was 
never, never cross. I observed some of 
the work while I was there. I saw some 
of the work with hearing aids. The chil- 
dren listened and also watched while the 
teacher read them a story, and the first 
child who understood the story wrote it on 
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the blackboard. Lorraine was first in this, 
but I could not tell whether she got it 
through hearing or lip reading. I suppose 
the idea is to teach the children to connect 
the sound of the spoken word with what 
they see. Lorraine’s audiogram was not 
encouraging, but her teacher thinks Lor- 
raine hears more than the audiogram indi- 
cated and expects to make a new test soon. 

Lorraine likes her school, but realizes 
that she is a long way from home. I send 
her letters often, also books and boxes and 
the home town newspaper. I made a box 
of red and white candy for Valentine’s 
Day. She has a good time at school and 
enjoys the companionship of other children. 
She has learned to ice skate and is very 
thrilled over that. The children go skat- 
ing often. 

She, too, is growing up, and has been 
asking how old she will have to be before 
she can use lip stick, wear high heels and 
grown up hats and carry a big pocket book. 

Mrs. L. H., NortH CAROLINA 


Betty Speaks for Herself 


Betty, seven, attends the Clarke School. 


I can write only a short letter, as I have 
been ill and we have had death in the fam- 
ily. Betty is doing well at school. They 
have found that she apparently hears more 
than her audiometer tests show, and her 
teacher wrote that Betty distinguished her- 
self with the hearing aid at a demonstra- 
tion for the teachers in training. We are 
greatly pleased over that. 

Betty writes a letter almost every week. 
Because my own letter is so short, I am 
attaching one that Betty wrote. She com- 
posed this herself after the class had talked 
over what they had been doing. This let- 
ter contains the first misspelled word | 
have found in a letter from Betty. She 
rarely misspells a word, and her 11-year- 
old brother often misspells. 

Mrs. K. P., NortH CAROLINA 


Deak Motuer, Dappy, AND KEN Aucust: 

A woman came to see us. She gave us three 
turtles. We put the turtles in a bowl. 

Miss Miller went down town one day. She 
bought Billy some war stamps. Billy put the 
stamps in a book. 
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We went to the movies last Monday afternoon. 
We saw Lassie Come Home. A boy had a dog. 
The dog’s name was Lassie. Lassie went to 
school. A man came one day. He bought Lassie. 
Lassie was not happy. She ran away three times. 
She went home. She and the boy were happy. 
We saw Donald Duck and Pluto. They were 
funny. 

Winifred had a supper party last Thursday 
night. We played games before supper. Gail 
had on a long pink dress. We had red baskets 
and valentines. We had red candy and peanuts. 
Winifred had a pretty white birthday cake with 
red candles on it. She gave many people some. 
We had a good time. 

Winifred had a birthday Saturday. She was 
nine. She got many birthday cards and boxes. 
We said, “Happy birthday.” 

Miss Miller went away last Friday afternoon. 
She went on the train. She had a good time. 

Thank you for the box. I got some valentine 
from Mrs. Hall. 

I love you, 
BETTY 


The Bathroom Problem 


One of the questions often asked by 
parents of small deaf children is, “How 
can my child, who has no speech, let me 
know when he wants to go to the bath- 
room? How can I train him to let me 
know in time, so that accidents will not 
occur?” This question was put to Miss 
Mary New, Supervisor of the Nursery 
School Department at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf. Miss New obligingly sent 
the following summary of suggestions of- 
fered by teachers in the nursery school and 
parents of children in that department, 
some of whom have both deaf and hearing 
children: 

Take the child to the bathroom regu- 
larly: 

(a) before and after meals 

(b) before naps 

(c) before going to bed at night 

(d) upon arising 

(e) before going out 

(f) upon coming in 

(g) many times in between 

Each mother had, with her hearing chil- 
dren, associated the act with a word or 
sound, which was always used in this con- 
nection, and she found herself doing the 
same thing with her deaf child. As the 
child grew older, he used the same “words” 


to indicate the act. 
(Continued on page 316) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








The Veteran Returns 


By Artuur J. Butt, Captain, Medical Corps 


HIS is my story of bombs, an injury, 
[ess bewilderment; then progress 

and final achievement. Being a young 
medical oficer, wounded in combat in the 
Pacific theater and having the problems of 
the hard of hearing suddenly cast upon me, 
I have had a first-hand opportunity to ob- 
serve conditions, both as doctor and pa- 
tient. 

Until a certain moment, my hearing had 
been normal, then a bomb crashed within a 
few feet of me. For several days I was 
stunned by the concussion and did not 
know the full extent of my injuries. How- 
ever, I could be sure my hearing was se- 
verely impaired. In addition to the blast 
deafness, infection developed in both ears 
despite sulfonamide therapy and excellent 
surgical treatment. The medical personnel 
soon realized I was hard of hearing and 
everyone would shout to be understood. 
This was useless and only added to my 
confusion, as they soon realized. 


Evaluating the Situation 


About ten days following the injury, the 
concussion symptoms had subsided and I 
could begin to evaluate myself. Although 
realizing my hearing apparatus was almost 
completely demolished, I did not seem 
greatly perturbed. Just to be alive, after 
80 narrow an escape from death, seemed all 
important. Naturally the ears were pain- 
ful, the “headnoises” terrific, and the dizzi- 
ness nauseating at times, but I was in a 
clean, comfortable bed and was getting the 
best of care. The tinnitis finally settled 
down to a hissing steam noise which occa- 
sionally would go beserk on a musical scale. 
The vertigo persisted for weeks as my cen- 
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ters of equilibrium had been badly dam- 
aged. Sedatives were administered to keep 
me quiet, and to a certain extent, they 
diminished the “headnoises.” Evacuation 
to a hospital in the South Pacific was by 
ship. Motion of the sea increased the se- 
verity of the tinnitis and vertigo. However, 
the trip was not a prolonged one. 


Beginning Lip Reading 


Almost as soon as my head cleared I 
made my first feeble attempts to under- 
stand what was being said, although the 
medium of conveyance of thought was not 
clear to me at the time. (It must be ad- 
mitted the average doctor knows little of 
the hard of hearing and much less of lip 
reading.) Fumbling in the beginning, | 
soon began to comprehend words, phrases, 
and sentences which were uttered. Fellow 
officers noticed that I watched their lips in- 
tently, and one day a patient quietly an- 
nounced, “The Captain is reading my lips.” 
The first word to be clearly readable to me 
was “breakfast.” Strangely, nothing was 
ever written for me to read, no questions 
asked or answers returned in writing. Al- 
though unintentional, this was a blessing 
in disguise, because I was forced to read 
the lips. Upon realizing my new faculty— 
call it a “seventh sense”—I began to prac- 
tice assiduously, and with the help of my 
ward mates, ability to understand came 
rather quickly and smoothly. Within the 
period of six weeks I had progressed far 
enough to carry on a conversation with no 
great strain. I noticed the change most 
readily while playing cards. At first I never 
failed to lose every hand played because I 
did not understand perfectly what the other 
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players said. Gradually losing was replaced 
by holding-my-own, and before reaching 
the States, | was far ahead of the game. 

As weeks slipped into months, I some- 
times felt the loss of hearing very poignant- 
ly, but this was always assuaged by remind- 
ing myself that I was alive and feeling bet- 
ter and stronger every day. This loss had 
its compensations also; I read and studied 
for hours undisturbed, catching up on 
months of back work. 


Practice Is All Important 


I am told that some people are in that 
small gifted category known as “natural” 
lip readers; that it just comes easily to 
them, and that I happen to be one of those 
gifted. In my opinion, this so-called gift 
is not inherited and not greatly influenced 
by environment. (An exception is when 
one is fortunate in having a good teacher. 
Later I had two who smoothed out many 
rough edges for me.) 

Practice! There is no substitute for it. 
I have worked at the problem constantly 
and utilized every opportunity to practice 
it. 

Weighing the Problem 

Numerous generalized observations made 
upon myself and other patients who have 
suffered damage to their auditory apparatus 
may be of interest and help in the teaching 
and rehabilitation of the returning patient. 
To weigh both sides of the problem, first 
consider the average individual before his 
disability. Upon being inducted into the 
armed forces, all officers and men are ex- 
amined and must possess excellent health 
and normal hearing. The great majority 

are literate and those few who are not are 
taught to read and write. The men are 
taught to be alert and learn to develop all 
of their senses well. Previous good health, 
ability to understand the English language, 
and easy adaptability are very useful in the 
later educational program and rehabilita- 
tion of the hard of hearing. 

During the training period, practice fir- 
ing, flying, disease, and traumatic injuries 
are the common. causes of hearing defects. 
Most cases during battle conditions result 
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from nearby explosions. Certain tropi 
diseases to which the troops are expose 
also have as complications impairment ¢ 
hearing. Immediate loss of hearing, 4 
when due to explosions, is more intense 
felt by the individual than is a gradual log 
However, the man suddenly deafened ten 
porarily retains his memory of sound. Hi 
ability to enunciate clearly and modula 
his voice rapidly deteriorates if correectiy 
measures are not soon undertaken. As j 
result of the accident or illness, the patien} 
is usually bed-ridden and temporarily ip 
capacitated. 


The Patient’s Attitude Is Important 


Of great importance during early hos 
pitalization is the patient’s attitude towan} 
his disability and his early attempts at self 
improvement. Without realizing the fact 
he is grasping the fundamentals of lip read: 
ing after a few weeks. More often than not, 
fellow patients will comment that thos 
hard of hearing are reading the lips when} 
they do not realize it themselves. The pa 
tients are a great help to one another. They 
will pronounce words and sentences with 
accompanying tangible illustrations. The 
words food, doctor, nurse, water, hot, cold, 
thermometer, “headnoises,” fever, pain, 
etc., are quickly learned by association. 
Tinnitis aurium is experienced by most of 
the patients, and practically all cases have 
“headnoises” after explosive injuries. These 
may be sounds of trains, whistles, steam 
escaping, or musical notes. Tinnitis is 4 
definite psychological problem the first few 
months and often leads to restlessness and 
insomnia. Changes in atmospheric condi: 
tions and head colds markedly aggravate 
the condition. 

At the evacuation station and_ general 
hospitals, I received expert treatment and 
the ear pathology was corrected as much 
as possible. When able to endure lengthy 
transportation, I was returned to a hospital 
in the United States. Arriving on the West 
Coast, it was my good fortune to be sent to 
the rehabilitation center for the hard of 
hearing at Hoff General Hospital, Santa 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Understanding 


By MiLprReD KENNEDY 


Oe wisdom, and in all thy getting 
get understanding.” Those 
words are not selected as a text 
for a sermon. Rather they are the ex- 
pression of thoughts in connection with our 
particular problems. By “our,” of course 
I mean the problems of those of us who 
labor under hearing difficulties. 

“Understanding!” Is not this the es- 
sence of what we seek through the study 
of lip reading, the use of hearing aids, pub- 
lic address system, radios? The ability to 
understand, in the fullest sense of the word, 
is one of the most subtle accomplishments 
of the human brain. This article deals 
with understanding and how it may be 
quickened. 

The art of lip reading holds a vital fas- 
cination for me. I have visited a number 
of outstanding lip reading schools to ob- 
serve their varied approaches to the sub- 
ject. I have been privileged to observe in 
classes conducted by exponents of the 
Nitchie, Jena, A-V-K (auditory-visual-kin- 
esthetic) methods, and have received per- 
sonal instruction in the Bruhn and Kinzie 
Schools, receiving a teacher’s certificate 
from each of the latter. Through the years, 
I have taught individual pupils and classes, 
and have always enjoyed the work greatly. 


Use Voice in Lip Reading Practice 


Since my first contact with the study, I 


have advocated a teacher’s using her voice, 


at a soft, modulated pitch. Neither teach- 
er nor pupil should be permitted to speak 
without voice. The harm done to the flexi- 
bility and timbre of the voice and to the 
muscular control of the throat is well rec- 
ognized. Today, it is the exception when 
soundless lip reading is tolerated. Of late 
the importance of teaching with as natural 
a speaking voice as possible has asserted 
itself. 

Through the re-education of my own 
hearing, coupled with an adequate, wear- 


able hearing aid, I have once more entered 
the world of speech, music, and the pleas- 
ant, spontaneous give and take of conver- 
sation. To an amazing degree, social and 
family contacts, the use of radio, phono- 
graph recordings, public address systems, 
and theater and moving picture outlets 
have liberated me from the isolation caused 
by my profound deafness of former years. 
The art of listening and understanding 
what is heard has become an inspiration 
to me as well as a source of delight and 
wonder. 


Two Avenues to Understanding 


Experience with deafness, both my own 
and my pupils’, convinces me that the best 
way to learn to understand what a speaker 
says is the most natural way—the most 
natural way is best. After detouring from 
the straight and narrow path of lip reading 
to experiment with the education of resid- 
ual hearing, I realize that the two avenues 
to better understanding naturally and hap- 
pily converge. All hard of hearing listen- 
ers find lip reading a valuable supplement 
to partial hearing. I have experimentally 
combined usable hearing with lip reading 
in order to help pupils to understand better. 

Lip reading is a means to an end, never 
an end in itself. That end being to under- 
stand what is spoken, why not make the 
study as easy and natural as possible? If 
the student with unaided ears, or through 
a hearing aid, can hear the sounds of a 
teacher’s softly modulated speaking voice, 
why should this help be denied him? If 
he can hear these soft tones of the teacher’s 
voice, he will hear as well in any normal 
conversation he attempts to carry on out- 
side the class room. Why do so many 
teachers exclude from their pupils’ range 
of audibility all sounds they hear in nat- 
ural, daily contacts and social conversa- 
tion? Will not a student who is per- 
mitted to see and hear simultaneously as- 
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sociate the speech movements with the 
sounds as one sense naturally supplements 
the other? 

The writer has experienced the utter de- 
spair and discouragement accompanying 
profound deafness; its hopeless silences re- 
lieved only by head noises, if such may 
be called relief! As darkness is defined 
as “the absence of light,” so silence may 
be called the absence of sound. It presents 
a situation difficult for those with normal 
hearing to imagine. In somewhat the same 
way that light gives a sense of the length, 
breadth and thickness of objects, modified 
by the direction and intensity of the light; 
so sound gives the hearer an analogous im- 
pression, registering as vibration and tim- 
bre, modified in turn by the source of the 
sound, its intensity and duration. 


Sound Gives Life to Speech 


Vibration may only be felt. If heard, 
it immediately takes on a quality of life, 
vitality and warmth difficult to explain. As 
is well known, all life is vibration func- 
tioning at one degree of intensity or an- 
other. Can it be that symbols of sound, 
speech patterns, made without voice-vibra- 
tion, are so lacking in a quality of aliveness 
and warmth that lack is sensed by the pro- 
foundly deafened, who have at one time 
experienced normal hearing? Whether or 
not this is so, there is a deficiency of nor- 
mal emotional reaction, a curious deadness 
experienced in soundless lip reading that 
is both unnatural and undesirable. It cuts 
off any possibility of supplementary co- 
ordination of sight and hearing. Most lip 
readers find it much easier to understand 
individual or group conversation when they 
can hear the sound of the speaker’s voice. 
They describe the effect as a feeling within 
themselves of more aliveness. Hearing the 
sound of the voice, they more easily de- 
termine from what direction it comes, and 
can focus their eyes more quickly on the 
speaker. They waste less time looking 
from one to another of the group before 
the speaker is located. 

Because of the desirability of this “back- 
ground” of audible though unintelligible 
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vibration, the teacher should sit at a dis. 
tance of about three feet from the pupil, 
She should always speak in a voice so soft 
and low that the words cannot be heard 
by normal ears at a distance of nine feet. 
The amount of volume to use for each pupil 
is determined by experimenting. Pupils 
vary in hearing loss. Some are so severely 
deafened that they cannot, without ampli. 
fication, hear the sound of a low voice, 
Let these use their hearing aids, or, in 
class, the group aid, in order to bring them 
the desired background vibration. Any 
pupil who is ambitious to experiment with 
soundless lip reading may turn off his hear. 
ing aid, or block his ears. 

The goal of every lip reading lesson is 
to improve understanding. It is the teach. 
er’s privilege and responsibility to guide 
the student in this direction. She may help 
the pupil to gain efficiency in the use of a 
hearing aid as the arts of using sight and 
hearing together are developed. 


Sound Aids Lip Reading 


One pupil (a), who does not use a hear- 
ing aid but is unable to discriminate words 
spoken in a low voice unless he is watch- 
ing closely, understands difficult material 
rapidly and enthusiastically when I speak 
with normal speed and volume. If the 
same material is given in the same way, 
except that I speak without voice, he has 
great difficulty in understanding, and in a 
few minutes shows signs of nervous ten- 
sion and irritability. He has himself ex- 
pressed his feeling this way: 

“Hearing the ‘purr’ of the sound of the 
voice, although the words are indistinguish- 
able, seems to give an aliveness, a realiza- 
tion of the necessity of keeping mentally 
alert, that the utter silence never conveys 
to me. A profound silence that keeps on 
and on ‘gets me’ after a while. It is much 
more difficult to concentrate for any length 
of time in a profound silence.” 

Another pupil (b) who, when he began 
the study, could distinguish no words ex- 
cept by watching closely as he listened, is 
now ambitious to try experiments. Occa- 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Profit Without Honor 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


station, removed his coat, took off 

his necktie, unbuttoned his shirt 
collar. and settled himself back in his big 
chair, his feet on the desk top. 

“Whew! I’ve certainly put in a warm 
two hours over at headquarters trying to 
help the postal inspectors figure out how 
to pin something on those two poultry 
swindlers.”” 

“The afternoon papers have a lot about 
it,” I interrupted, thinking I knew what he 
had in mind. “The military authorities, 
they say, are stepping into the picture at 
the request of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Simple, too. Army people just 
stop the farm trucks, remove the fowls they 
contain, for military use—and, of course, 
pay only the ceiling price! That certainly 
should put a crimp in the poultry black 
market. Funny, too, because the Senate’s 
Small Business Committee recommended 
something of the sort. It———” 

“Hold it!” roared the Captain, standing 
up and pulling me around to face him. 
Apparently he had been trying to catch my 
eye, without success. “You're breaking 
into the wrong henhouse. The hearing I’m 
talking about had nothing to do with the 
poultry black market. The Post Office in- 
spectors have just dragged in a couple of 
guys who have been selling chicken brood- 
ers at 2.000 per cent profit.” 

“That may be a profit without honor,” 
I quipped, “but just what is illegal about 
getting all that the traffic will bear? Every- 
body who can seems to be doing exactly 
that right now. It’s the war, I guess. Any- 
way, as the college boys have it, let the 
buyer beware.” 

“I dunno,” admitted the Captain. “Any- 
way, somebody complained to the Post 
Office Department about these guys— 
claiming they were using the mails to de- 
fraud. They are advertising a chicken 
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brooder for $20 cash; or for $26 on time; 
$2 down and $2 a month for 12 months. 
See, the first payment actually covers the 
cost of the brooder, plus a reasonable 
profit, since the guys admit they cost but 
$1.17 in quantities.” 

“I remember that when I was a young- 
ster on the farm, we could put together a 
pretty good brooder for three or four dol- 
lars,” I said. “To charge $20 for one is 
simply highway robbery.” 

“Well, the way it works is this,” said 
the Captain: “These guys went out and 
bought one of those five-cent bulletins of 
the Department of Agriculture. No, I 
guess they got it free by writing to some 
Congressman. The bulletin—they had one 
over at headquarters; it’s an old one—de- 
scribes raising broilers—little chickens, you 
know—for profit—and there is a blueprint, 
a plan, showing how to build the brooder. 
The Department’s experts figure, as you 
say, that one can be built on the farm for 
about three or four dollars. This $1.17 
cost is for thousand lots.” 

“You mean those men are selling thou- 
of brooders at those ridiculius 
prices?” I demanded. 

“They claim to have sold 1,500 the first 
two months,” said the Captain. “Well, they 
lifted the blue print from this bulletin, and 
cribbed some of the estimates about profits 
and the like, and that goes along as ‘In- 
structions’ with their brooders.” 

“Steal the plan from the Department 
bulletin—and steal the text, too. Those 
boys certainly must be good!” 

“They've got plenty of brass,” agreed 
the Captain. “They’re pretending to be 
very indignant over the whole thing, 
ing that this bulletin was prepared at tax 
payers’ expense and so is the property of 
the American people, to use as they see fit. 
And as for charging $20 or more for the 
outfit—that’s really a public service. Every- 


sands 


insist- 
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body knows that people don’t value what 
they get for nothing. Tell them, free, how 
to build and operate a chicken brooder and 
the literature goes right into the waste- 
basket. But charge them $20 or more for 
the outfit and it will be used. See, these 
guys figure themselves as public benefac- 
tors—making possible an increase in the 
Nation’s food supply. And here they are, 
being persecuted by the United States Post 
Office Department!” 

“What nerve!” 

“Well, personally I don’t see what can 
be done about it,” said the Captain, glum- 
ly. “What can you pin on these men? 
The plan is correct—it must be or the De- 
partment would not have distributed the 
blue print. And the estimate of profits is 
probably conservative; the Department al- 
ways plays safe in such matters. So what? 
As these guys demand: Is the Post Office 
Department trying to indict the Department 
of Agriculture?” 

“And the bulletin estimates the cost?” 

“Yes, at about three or four dollars, as 
you say; that’s what the bulletin estimates 
it would cost to build one on the farm. So 
that’s that. It comes down to the point 
where the question is whether selling a 
thing at 2,000 per cent profit through ad- 
vertising constitutes using the mails to de- 
fraud. You couldn't figure that as usury, 
could you? No, I guess not; that’s some- 
thing about lending money at too high in- 
terest rates. But too high profits? Is 
there any such thing? These men seem to 
be doing just what most of us do when we 
have the chance—get all we can while the 
getting is good. Where financial profit is 
concerned, the voice of conscience seems 
to fall on deafened ears.” 

“Speaking of deafened ears,” I said. 
pricking up my own ears and my brain, 
“let’s put the matter up to Father Carey 
when he comes in; he ought to be dropping 
in shortly. I'll wager that his clever brain 
will figure out some way to pin these 
crooks down.” 

Father Carey is an aged priest, totally 
deafened and relieved of parish duties, 
who is a frequent visitor to the station. 
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His two hobbies are book collecting and 
criminal cases, and the two combine un. 
usually well. He does not collect rare 
books; he merely tours the secondhand 
bookstores and picks up volumes from the 
10 and 15 cent tables. Apparently he reads 
all of the hundreds he buys, too, for he 
has such a background of general literature 
that it is amazing how often he can help 
materially with the solution of our prob- 
lems by recalling similar cases that have 
beqg reported in some book or magazine. 

Ae only fly in the ointment of our asso- 
ciation is the fact that Captain Munhall 
reads practically nothing but the news. 
paper headlines and the sports pages. He 
contends that the only “book” of any real 
importance is the Book of Life, by which 
he means contacts with people. So it is 
like waving a red cloth at a bull when 
Father insists that “All that mankind has 
done, thought, gained, or been, is lying 
as in magic preservation in the pages oi 
books.” That’s from Carlyle, I understand. 
I’ve heard it often enough to be able to 
repeat it verbatim, I hope. I can’t verify 
it because we wouldn’t dare keep a book 
of quotations here in Captain Munhall’s 
office. Anyway, at the mention of Father 
Carey’s name, Captain Munhall took his 
feet from the desk top and sat up straight 
in his chair. 

“Listen!” he said, determinedly, “if you 
ever open your mouth to Father Carey 
about this poultry case I’lI—I’ll brain you!” 

“But . 

“You know how Father Carey razzes 
me,” explained the Captain, a bit sheepish- 
ly. “I mean about history repeating itself 
—and everything that happens probably 
has happened before—and is in some 
book ‘i 

“Sure,” I agreed, “But there’s certainly 
nothing in books about 

“That’s what you think,” said the Cap- 
tain, gloomily. “But these poultry swindlers 
claim they got the idea from a story they 
read somewhere.” 

“But you can’t let those crooks go free!” 
I protested. 











(Continued on page 308) 
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Introduction to Deafness (I) 


By CaTHERINE A. Hoop 


(Continued from April) 


Imaginative and Actual Activities 


S deafness sharpens one’s sense of 
A humor and introduces one to new 

fields of service, it also enlivens 
one’s imagination. During my enforced 
mental solitude, my imagination has raced 
off in many directions. I have had ideas 
which I worked out in imagination to the 
n’th degree, only to recognize their im- 
practicability; but I have also brought 
some of my brain children successfully to 
birth. I have described in the pages of 
this magazine many of my imaginative 
pursuits: mental collections of things of 
beauty; collections of sound memories; 
mental voyages.! Of course, my thought 
processes are constantly employed in read- 
ing speech. It takes plenty of imaginative 
ebility to make a good lip reader. 

| have had a number of hobbies that I 
turned to practical use.” I learned to make 
aluminum plate etchings, and made many 
Christmas cards that I sold or gave away. 
I made bird houses and set up a bird feed- 
ing shelf outside my window. I learned 
to do leather work. 

This last mentioned handcraft is espe- 
cially good for those of us who must use 
our eyes constantly in conversation, and 
so need something to do that will not tire 
the eyes. It is quite simple to make belts, 
key cases, bill folds, purses and the like, 
which are obtainable ready to work. A 
change purse may come all cut, with snaps 
already attached; links for belts come 
packaged with buckles and strap ends. If 
one has the tools and wants to pursue 
leathercraft as a hobby, it is much more 
fun to cut one’s own articles and decorate 
them by tooling, stamping or carving. It 
is especially pleasant to work with some 

1See articles by the author in the VOLTA REVIEW, 
June, 1938; May, June, August, 1942. 


"See the VouTa Revrew, April, 1939; February, 
December, 1940. 


of the brightly colored leathers used for 
women’s purses and belts. 


Griglans 


I have just read a story that makes me 
want to dub our Jaf (John A. Ferrall) a 
master griglan creator. I cannot vouch 
for the truth of the story, but it is a good 
one. The narrator gives it as the back- 
ground for the Elfin Oak in Kensington 
Gardens, London. It seems that Mr. Ivor 
Innes, the artist who decorated this old 
oak stump, had been painting a rugged 
coast scene in Cornwall. One day, on his 
way down the cliff, he stumbled and fell, 
losing his grip on his canvas, which went 
hurtling down over the rocks and into the 
water. In his chagrin, the artist just sat 
for a moment contemplating the gnarled 
stump of a root of heather, which had 
been the cause of his fall. While he looked 
at it, the twisted root began to assume fan- 
tastic forms within the artist’s vivid fancy, 
and the heather root took on the semblance 
of a wicked little gnome. 

The artist cut off the root, and pro- 
ceeded to transform it into a gnome-like 
image. He took it home, and everyone 
who saw it wanted to laugh. One man 
bought it. The artist found that he had 
discovered a new field of work. From 
withered old heather roots he produced 
elves and fairies, dwarfs and_ serpents, 
bears and brownies, dolphins and dryads, 
unicorns, lizards, owls, frogs, apes. He 
called his images “griglans.” With prac- 
tice, his transmutations became more com- 
plex, and he could bring out of a tangle 
of wrinkled roots a wood-nymph bathing 
in a rocky fountain, or the March Hare 
sitting at table with the Mad Hatter, or a 
gallant knight snatching a lovely princess 
from a horrible dragon. Eventually, he 
took the massive old tree stump and lured 
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from its every crack and crease and seam 
the fantastic and bewitching figures that 
all of London and its tourists have crowd- 
ed to see. 


Jaf, the Griglan Maker 


The masterly achievement involved in 
converting the cause of downfall and dis- 
comfiture into an instrument for bringing 
smiles to thousands of faces made me think 
of our own John A. Ferrall. Just as a grig- 
lan is wrought from misfortune, so physi- 
cal handicaps have inspired mediocre lives 
to greatness. Jaf could make a griglan 
out of almost anything! ; 

When I first met John A. Ferrall in the 
Vota Review, I was impressed by the 
combination of fact and fiction he used 
in his inspiring stories about employment 
for the hard of hearing. I knew something 
of the problem of unemployment through 
my contact with hard of hearing young 
people, and I had read much about it in 
reports of other groups. I thought that 
these articles of Jaf’s should be available 
in book form, and when I approached Miss 
Timberlake on the subject, she suggested 
that I make a compilation of his best 
stories. So I went to work, selected the 
most helpful of the many stories, edited 
them where necessary, arranged and in- 
dexed them, wrote a foreword to them, 
and typed the whole and submitted it to 
a publisher. But by that time the war was 
on, and though several publishers wrote 
very nice personal letters they all said the 
same thing—that they were forced just 
now to reject much material that other- 
wise they would be glad to publish. 

I still think our young people need Jaf’s 
wise counsel on how to go about getting 
jobs and how to hold onto jobs; and I 
have been wondering whether to bind the 
three copies of the manuscript I have and 
send them to organizations for the hard 
of hearing, or perhaps to one or two of 
the centers for deafened service men. 

Anyhow, I have been assured by Jaf 
that even if the book is never published, 
the practice in typing which the job gave 
me has made me an expert typist. I have 
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done various typing jobs, some of them 
quite formidable — thesis work for Yale 
graduate students, and a book of fiction 
for an author-minister. I even did some 
typing in an office, just to prove that | 
could once more work in an office. 


I Work in an Office 


When friends of mine came to see me 
and inquired if I cared to do part time 
office work, I said I would be willing to 
try. Arthritis had made it impossible for 
me to type very long without stopping for 
rest, exercise and massage; and I was also 
afraid that my deafness might present ob- 
stacles. However, my transportation was 
arranged, and | agreed to work for a few 
hours as an experiment. 

It was to an insurance office that I went, 
but except for one or two occasions of 
pinch hitting, when I wrote some insurance 
policies and automobile accident reports, 
the work I did was in connection with Mr. 
A’s chairmanship of the nation-wide Lay- 
men’s Fellowship. This was interesting 
copy work, explanations for which were 
simple. Everyone in the office spoke clear- 
ly and distinctly, and they were all ex- 
tremely nice people who understood my 
difficulties. I worked for three hours a 
day, occasionally for four hours, several 
times a week as they needed me, sometimes 
as much as three weeks at a stretch. 

This could have been a humdrum job of 
straight typing, but Jaf is not the only one 
who can create griglans! Plenty of in- 
terest entered into the office work. Before 
I went there, I wondered what it would be 
like to be in the business world again. 
I had worked in an insurance office before 
my illness, and I found this new experi- 
ence quite different. No taking of acci- 
dent reports over the telephone; no tele- 
phoning of any kind; no sound of type- 
writers, adding machines, traffic! But 
my deafness presented no insurmountable 
‘obstacles. One day I took dictation! 

It still amazes and thrills me a little 
when I think of it. S. had been hurrying 
around, getting the Rotary Club News 
ready for the printer, and suddenly he 
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came over to me and said “Can you take 
dictation?” I was stumped for a minute, 
but finally suggested that we try taking it 
directly to the typewriter. So he pro- 
ceeded to read off a list of “personals,” 
and I typed them as he said them. It was 
no trouble at all. Although I should not 
want a steady diet of it, I should think a 
good typist would be able to take dicta- 
tion this way for short periods, in spite 
of deafness. 


Henry, the Blind Man 


In this office I became acquainted with 
Henry and his German Shepherd Seeing- 
Eye dog. They are familiar sights to resi- 
dents of New Haven, but I had not met 
them; in fact, since I had lost my hearing, 
I had had no contact with blind persons. 
Henry came often to the office to see S. in 
connection with their work on the Safety 
Council of the local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The first day we talked to- 
gether I found Henry a little difficult to 
understand. I looked over his shoulder 
to S., hoping S. would come to my rescue, 
but S. would not help me out, and the 
dificulty was surmounted. 

Henry is an inspiration to all who know 
him, and is a perfect example of a pet 
theory of mine to the effect that the hap- 
piest people are those who have a childish 
interest in everything. My own enthusi- 
asm over all sorts of things is naive to the 
sophisticated, but without it life would 
be much less exciting. Henry gets excited 
about things, too. He loves everything 
new, and asks innumerable questions. 
Running to a fire with my brother-in-law 
once, he kept everybody stepping to satisfy 
his interested curiosity. 

Once Henry arrived at the office in a 
police car, and we wondered whether he 
had’ had traffic difficulties, but he had got 
interested in the police radio and had 
taken a ride to “see how it works.” 

Henry is married, is a successful law- 
yer, and is active in civil affairs, being 
alderman in his ward. He gets about with 
his dog so easily that people often forget 
his sightlessness. Henry was delighted one 
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day when S. asked him if he had his car 
down town! S. is not to be blamed for 
occasional confusion on the days when he 
sees Henry and me too, and has two sets 
of idiosyncrasies to deal with, which re- 
quire two separate kinds of thoughtful- 
ness. S. has learned Braille in order to 
write notes to Henry, and he has tried to 
learn lip reading in order to help me. 

Henry talks to his dog constantly, treat- 
ing her like a human friend. The sight of 
her has planted in me a yearning for a 
hearing-ear dog of the same breed. It is 
interesting to watch them cross the street 
at a busy intersection. The dog does not 
follow the traffic lights, but is guided by 
the halting or moving of the traffic. One 
day I watched them leave the office and go 
across the street to find S. in a restaurant. 
Once the dog has taken Henry to a place, 
she knows where to go the next time he 
tells her to go to that place. 


New Adventures 


Watching them, I decided to go to the 
restaurant myself at lunch time. It was 
my first experience in going into a restau- 
rant alone since | had become deaf. The 
place was crowded, and I sat in a booth 
opposite two girls who were strangers to 
me. When the waitress came for my or- 
der, I told her what I wanted and asked 
her a question. She turned her head away 
as she spoke, and I had to tell her I was 
deaf and ask her to look at me when she 
talked to me. She simply stared, and one 
of the girls opposite came to the rescue 
and told the waitress what I wanted to 
know. The thrill of taking myself out to 
lunch for the first time was dimmed a lit- 
tle, but still, the lunch was accomplished, 
and I followed it up by going to the flor- 
ist’s shop next door and doing an errand 
without help. I have always found it bet- 
ter, when shopping, to state my errand 
first, and then, if something comes up that 
I do not understand, I can explain about 
my deafness. This is better than starting 
out with saying that I am deaf, an ap- 
proach that always seems to confuse a 

(Continued on page 302) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Silver Anniversary 


HE Mail Box — it’s a stiff folder, 
really — is packed to the gunwales 


this month with interesting letters 
from all around the globe. I hardly know 
where to begin to make selections from 
them, but if primogeniture has anything to 
do with it, I might start with the follow- 
ing arresting communication, dated March 
12, 1919. 
Washington, D. C. 
March 12, 1919. 
The Volta Bureau 
1601 - 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen .« 

I have been told by a specialist that you 
can give me information concerning schools 
for lip reading. I am partially deaf, and it 
would be a great help to me to learn lip 
reading. Any information you can give me 
concerning the above will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Miss) Betty C. Wricurt. 


By a really extraordinary coincidence 1! 
happened to be working up at the Volta 
Bureau building on March 12, 1944, when 
Miss Betty Wright was also working there, 
clearing off her desk and packing her pa- 
pers, preparatory to leaving for her Red 
Cross assignment. Among her papers, she 
found this letter, which Miss Timberlake 
had passed back to her, years before, with 
the notation, “I think the Federation should 
preserve this for posterity.” (The word 
“Federation” dates Miss Timberlake’s 
note.) So it turned out to be just twenty- 
five years to the very day from the first 
move Betty Wright made toward learning 
about other hard of hearing persons to the 
day she made her recent move from the 
A.S.H.H. office to service with the National 
Red Cross. A good deal has happened to 
the hard of hearing in that quarter cen- 
tury. And here’s one more good wish to 
“our Bettv” on her silver anniversary. 


A Dramatic Club for the H.O.H. 


Letters have been coming from Texas 
recently with a lot of interesting ideas in 
them, and a spirit that sends one’s own 
spirits soaring. 

I wish I had the gift of words to tell 
you just how much the Vo.ta Review 
means to me. It is a splendid magazine, 
I am an organizer of our Young People’s 
Group, and have also organized a dramatic 
club among our hard of hearing, so you 
can imagine what a help the magazine is 
to us. As an officer of our club, I have had 
the opportunity of listening to the prob. 
lems, desires and hobbies of as varied a 
number of members as ever belonged to 
any organization, and as I myself have 
been interested in music and dramatics for 
as long as I can remember, I could under- 
stand the anguish of the talented souls 
among us. 


I saw no reason why we could not get 
together for the purpose of self expression, 
joy of creation, and training for leader- 
ship in our society. We are equipped with 
a group hearing aid, and those of us who 
cannot hear even with this powerful aid 
are so interested nevertheless that their in- 
terest helps us all to try and become bet- 
ter lip readers and to help other lip read- 
ers. I had no idea at the time I organized 
this group that this would be one of the 
benefits of such a circle. 


Among the participants in this work is a 
young woman who, although almost totally 
deaf, plays the piano extremely well, and 
is a dramatic reader of no small ability. 
Another woman, totally deaf for a few 
years, also plays the piano with great skill 
and expression. Moreover, she loves to 
read her favorite poems before our micro- 
phone, and does it so well she adds much 
to our programs. 

We have some members whose speech is 
very bad, because they lost their hearing 
in childhood. Some of them were classed 
as dull while they were in school, but we 
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are finding out that when they have been 
helped to overcome their timidity they 
make real contributions to the class effort 
—telling some joke they enjoyed, or recit- 
ing a poem. At this time, since this class 
is for mutual help in self expression, we 
can correct their speech. We have with us 
a former teacher of English and mathemat- 
ics, whose constructive criticism is of the 
greatest value to us all, and who in turn 
feels a renewed interest in life in thus using 
his talents to help others. 

Our group has not yet progressed far 
enough to put on plays for public entertain- 
ment, but we are feeling our way to find 
just what talent there is among us. We do 
this by allowing different members to come 
before the microphone on Friday evenings 
with something prepared beforehand, a 
song, a dance, or a reading. Often I have 
been surprised at the ingenuity shown even 
by the most timid and self conscious ones. 

Only last week three of our girls staged 
a skit taken from The Teacher Across the 
Hall in the Votta Review for November, 
1943. This was on page 627—“The New 
Child.” It was highly applauded and led to 
a lively discussion afterwards. A young 
girl of about twenty chose for her reading 
the fine poem, Understanding, by May R. 
Jinkins in the Votta Review for January, 
1944—-page 31. 

This girl is especially interesting to me, 
for when she first came to us she had not 
had experience in listening to music with 
an earphone, and now we find her dancing 
to the music of our radio. As her particu- 
lar love is dancing, this is helping her to 
blossom out. 

I have not had a college education my- 
self. I had only simple schooling among 
the Sisters in a convent school many years 
ago; but this group, organized during my 
presidency of our Society, has helped me, 
as well as the rest of them, to become more 
alive to our possibilities. We do have such 
a jolly time every week, and the friendships 
formed are so invaluable that they alone 
seem reason enough for our being. I have 
held every office in our group, from general 
errand-girl to presidency, but I have found 
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my greatest service in sponsoring the Dra- 
matic-Literary-Round-T able-Circle. 
Mrs. C. Z., TEXAS. 

Thank you, Mrs. Z., for your delightful 
letters. I have quoted here from several 
different ones, and I found the same en- 
joyment in copying them that I found from 
the first reading. I could not help reflect- 
ing on the good leadership that induced all 
those young people to want to get up and 
express themselves. My own experience in 
club dramatics has been to the effect that 
it often requires dynamite to induce even 
the most talented to take part in a dra- 
matic performance, so I think Mrs. Z. must 
be a pretty dynamic person herself to get 
things going. 


“Between the Thunder and the Sun” 


I am reading Vincent Sheean’s book, 
Between the Thunder and the Sun, and find 
it most absorbing. It deals in a more or 
less personal and informal way with the 
time in Europe just before and just after 
the war began. It helps us to understand 
many things—the fall of France, the endur- 
ance of England, the complacent blindness 
of America before 1941. In a way, Sheean 
is talking to himself, just as it has always 
seemed to me Ernest Hemingway was talk- 
ing to himself in For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
trying to explain certain things to himself, 
and get the sequence of events straight in 
his own mind. To me For Whom the Bell 
Tolls is not just the story of a man and a 
girl and a sleeping bag, but the passionate 
meditation of an adherent of the Spanish 
Republic arriving for himself at some of 
the reasons, in addition to the adverse in- 
fluence of the Western powers, that had to 
do with the fall of the republic. 

In a different way, Sheean, studying a 
decadent society in the extraordinary house 
parties at Maxine Elliott’s home on the 
Riviera, found out why France did not en- 
dure, and studying Winston Churchill, dur- 
ing the period of the latter’s political 
eclipse, found out why England stood. The 
chapter called The Haystack is a wonderful 
picture of England during the worst of the 
bombing raids, and it, too, reveals a great 
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deal. Between the Thunder and the Sun is 
a very revealing book as well as an extreme- 
ly readable one. I thought back at it as I 
re-read the following letter from England. 
I wish I could quote the whole of it, but 
it is too long to print, and anyhow certain 
passages are marked “confidential.” This 
first paragraph will arouse sympathy in all 
hearing aid users. 


Hearing Aids in England 


This winter has been a race between his- 
tory and catastrophe as regards my hear- 
ing aids! They keep on threatening to col- 
lapse of old age and lack of repair and 
reconditioning; but as nothing new can be 
bought and no cords are to be had, one 
just sends the instruments to some agent or 
repair place and after about six weeks they 
come back, not much better than before. 1 
am praying that soon, soon, we can be al- 
lowed to buy an American device. It was 
a cruel regulation that forbids their impor- 
tation. People here advertise for second- 
hand American aids, but I fancy the price 
would be beyond me. You just can’t im- 
agine what everything costs now. A pair 
of single cotton sheets, $25; an ordinary 
wood cake stand, $15. Everything is about 
three or four times its price of a year or 
two back. 


I haven’t been meeting many Americans 
lately, but one foggy morning during the 
winter I had to go up to town on an early 
train, and got into a compartment that was 
filled with American officers, and I was the 
only woman! After I finished reading the 
morning paper I offered it to one of the 
Americans, and his neighbor remarked to 
me on the fog and how late the train was. 
I soon found out he came from Cleveland, 
and when I said I knew the city and had 
stayed there, I found myself the center of 
a most friendly, smiling crowd of charming 
men, all asking me where I stayed, whom I 
had met in Cleveland! I was so sorry when 
we drew in at King Cross Station and I had 
to leave them. How homesick they must all 
be, and how I do wish I could do more for 
them. It is such an irony of fate that I, 
who know how to cook American food, and 
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love entertaining and hospitality, can’t even 
ask a friend in for lack of adequate ra- 
tions! I just make do on my own, and eat 
out as much as I can to eke things out a bit. 

I have embarked rather unexpectedly on 
a career of public speaking. I began by 
giving a talk on “Romantic Quebec” to our 
local Y.W.C.A. members. I was asked to 
repeat it to the British Legion, then to 
detachments of local Searchlight Units 
(troops) and now I have to give another 
Canadian talk to our Church Women’s 
Guild and to the Herts Federation of Girl 
Guides at their annual meeting in March. 
In odd minutes I am trying to prepare a 
fresh talk on France, or, rather, the parts 
of France that I loved best, i.e., Paris, Bor- 
deaux (and Arcachon), St. Malo (and 
Brittany) and Chartres. Apparently after 
that I am to deal with Switzerland, and so 
it looks as if I were launched on a trav- 
elogue career! I illustrate my talks with 
whatever pictures 1 have, pasting them on 
large sheets of paper; also showing any 
handicrafts, coins, etc. You wouldn't be- 
lieve how abysmally ignorant they are over 
here about Canada! Though it is one of 
the nations in the Commonwealth (we don’t 
use the word “Empire” now, you know!) 
they still think Canada is a “colony,” and 
I gently disabuse them of this error each 
time I give my talk! 

Once upon a time, you very kindly sent 
me some most interesting pamphlets and ar- 
ticles on New York. They are proving very 
useful to me now in connection with the 
big effort that is being made over here to 
enlighten and educate the British on Amer- 
ican life. I have lent them to many friends, 
and I often talk about them and explain the 
pictures to girls at various clubs at which 
I help. The question they always ask me is, 
“Aren't there any poor people at all over 
there?” They imagine America a paradise 
where everyone lives like a character in a 
motion picture film. 

There is an organization formed to en- 
courage English and American people to 
write to one another through a carefully 
arranged introduction. One of my friends 
here, a very sweet and intelligent girl, longs 
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to find somebody in Boston or Virginia or 
one of the New England states to write to, 
and has asked to be put into touch with any- 
one who shares her interests. I think it ts 
a fine step in the right direction. You just 
can’t imagine how stimulating the U.S.A. 
is to people over here who live such very 
quiet, conventional and old-fashioned exis- 
tences. They are really eager to know what 
your lives are like over there, even though 
they are a bit afraid it will bewilder and 
puzzle them. 

I long to see the two countries under- 
stand and like each other better and better. 
It would be so wonderful for us to be 
cousins, so to speak, or nephews of John 
Bull and Uncle Sam, on an equal footing 
of friendship, trust and affection. I have 
lived in so many countries now, and know 
what their good qualities are, and some- 
thing of their bad ones, and I'd like to see 
the best of English life adopted on your 
side, and the best of your American life 
introduced to this country. It would make 
for a most stimulating improvement and 
broadening on both sides. 

What do you think about the Roosevelt 
chances of a fourth term? We are all most 
deeply interested in the question. Since I 
read Willkie’s “One World,” J am no longer 
an admirer of his. He is certainly 100% 
American, but his insight into foreign coun- 
tries is revealed from his own comments as 
most superficial. Some of his remarks are 
contradictory to a marked degree. I doubt 
if anyone could excel Mr. Roosevelt in 
statesmanship. He is one of the great men 
of all time. 

M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


I think all fair and right minded persons 
at this time wish for a better understanding 
among countries, and a better knowledge of 
one another on the part of individual citi- 
zens of those countries. I am occasionally 
appalled at the attitude of some Americans 
toward foreigners, not only natives of the 
countries with which we are at war, but 
even our allies. I liked that press story of 
the American chaplain holding 
morning services for the American boys 
and the German boys across the line near 


Easter 
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the Italian beachhead. It is an incredible 
picture, when you stop to think about it— 
men who have been at each other’s throats 
pausing to worship together, at long dis- 
tance, and then, no doubt, immediately go- 
ing at each other’s throats again. 


A Letter from India 


Here is a letter from an American boy 
now with the S. E. Asia Command in In- 
dia. The story he tells is of something that 
happened in North Africa, but it bears out 
what I have been saying. 


I’m sitting at a writing table in the offi- 
cers’ mess, a large Bedouin tent shading an 
area of desert floor. In one corner, on the 
hard gravel, a lone operator is tending an 
ancient gramophone. He must be lonely 
and homesick. He plays in succession, clas- 
sical records and Italian arias. But that 
piece he’s playing now! an Italian tenor, 
running the gamut of trebles in an unin- 
telligible language. It reminds me of an- 
other mess, an officers’ mess in a scarred 
and vacated villa in North Africa: 

The mess was sparsely furnished with a 
few chairs and tables; a small bar, besieged 
by thirsty, clamorous men occupied one 
end of the room; in the darker end stood 
a piano, as evident as a Rubens on a blank 
wall. The room was filled with chattering 
voices, clinking glasses, and hoarse orders 
for Muscatel and pale ale. The very at- 
mosphere was tiresome and boring. Some 
of the men wandered off early to their can- 
vas cots, as if to pass the time away more 
quickly by sleeping. 

At that time in the evening when every- 
one is concealing yawns (each in a manner 
befitting his new standing as an officer) I 
noticed a young Italian prisoner enter the 
mess and quietly make his way to the piano. 
I was struck by his singular appearance; 
he differed greatly from the two coarse- 
looking “Eyeties” working behind the bar. 
He wasn’t much over 25; his smooth olive 
complexion was accentuated by white shirt 
and trousers; a large black lozenge on the 
back of his shirt alone disrupted the unity 
of whiteness. He carried himself with the 
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agility of an athlete; he was a bit below 
medium height, and compactly knit. 

My first impression, when he seated him- 
self at the piano and began tinkering, was 
that he was quite presumptuous. After all, 
an Italian prisoner just doesn’t walk into 
the officers’ mess and appropriate its fur- 
nishings. It’s not “etiquette.” But his play- 
ing! He capriciously swung from one med- 
ley to another. I was pulled from my 
lethargy; my preconceived notions vapor- 
ized. Such gay light airs! 1 moved quick- 
ly to a chair at the side of the piano. One 
of my friends, a pianist of considerable 
ability, scampered off to his suitcase for a 
handful of music sheets. With the aid of 
his French, and my limited Spanish—and 
lots of dumb-show—we offered the music 
to the Italian. He accepted with alacrity, 
having none of his own. 

Off the top he gingerly picked a pam- 
phlet, as if the pages were gold leaf. It was 
“Warsaw Concerto,” but he didn’t know it. 
He could, however, read the notes—an in- 
ternational language. With only a cursory 
glance at the opening bars, he commenced. 
He liked it! His head remained motionless 
though he wore an imperceptible smile. In 
the accelerando his small fingers moved 
with lightning speed; his slight smile 
spread and his eyes flashed. In the andante 
his expression softened, and his eyes half- 
closed, as if in an opium-soaked dream; 
his body relaxed and the movement of his 
fingers slowed. 

A genius! But who was he? I couldn’t 
guess. I was only aware of his face. His 
features were so delicately beautiful that 
they could only be compared to a young 
choir-boy soprano, singing “Ave Maria” to 
a hushed cathedral. 

Now classical music stirs me as little else 
will, and I regard “Warsaw Concerto” as 
the apex, the ultimate in musical accom- 
plishment. By this time the young Italian, 
in a frenzy, was thundering the bombard- 
ment of that great city. I was jerked from 
my wonderment, once again to become en- 
tranced. 

With the keys he described the horror 


and suffering. Tense and excited, | could 
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see the inverted spouts of earth, pavement 
and buildings, uprooted by tremendous ex. 
plosions, fall back in hopelessly tangled 
debris. Streets were blacked with wreck. 
age, and the mangled corpses, human and 
equine. 

Page after page flipped over. The tempo 
lessened, and he played on, rapturously ... 
never pausing, never making a mistake. He 
was rebuilding Warsaw—with a piano. 

I was intoxicated; in my mind’s eye | 
could see the outlines of a futuristic city; 
an architect’s dream of the ideal. Yes; the 
city was being rebuilt—on a foundation of 
ruin. There was no harshness in this new 
city; thére was harmony in form and line. 
Conflicting incongruities were abolished, so 
the slums no longer housed those refugees 
of war that returned. The housing prob- 
lem was easier, now, the population had 
been reduced. 

Suddenly the music stopped. The Italian 
sat for a few minutes, staring exhaustedly 
at the last noted page, his hands on his 
knees. So there were the three of us—as 
groggy and glassy-eyed as paying members 
at a meeting of a clandestine marijuana 
club. 

Breaking the enraptured silence, he ejacu- 
lated in Italian: “What an inspiring con- 
corte! 5... 

“Wonderful,” we interpreted. He had 
never known of its existence, and was car- 
ried away with ecstasy; we had never 
heard such a rendition, and were stupified. 

We were grieved at the language barrier, 
but in stupid pantomime we showered him 
with beatitudes. 

There was still the chattering of voices, 
the clinking of glasses, the crying out for 
Muscatel and pale ale. That was good! 
The music hadn’t disturbed them. Only 
the two at the corner table were interested. 
They were remarking that Beethoven must 
have been pretty good, to write such a 
pretty piece. 

None of them knew that Guiseppe (I'll 
call him that for want of a better name) 
had emigrated with his parents from Cen- 
tral America to Italy; that he had worked 


(Continued on page 308) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings. 


Symposium in Hearing Aids 
at Northwestern University 


The School of Speech of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, offers a 
Symposium in Hearing Aids and Residual 
Hearing as part of the program in the edu- 
cation of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
at the 1944 Summer Session. The sym- 
posium includes a series of lectures on 
backgrounds in speech and hearing, the 
nature of hearing aids, industrial consid- 
erations, methods for selecting the proper 
hearing aid, research frontiers, and the 
effective use of residual hearing. The lec- 
tures are to be supplemented by demon- 
strations, field trips and readings. The 
course is open to persons having adequate 
backgrounds either in problems of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing or in speech cor- 
rection. The lecturers are: 


Marcaret Bopycoms, Dean, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 

Howarp Carter, B.M.E., Secretary, Council on 
Physical Therapy, American Medical As- 
sociation 

Epmunp Prince Fow er, Sr., M.D., Member, 
Board of Consultants on Audiometers and 
Hearing Aids, American Medical Association 

Watter Hucuson, M.D., Director, Otological 
Research Laboratory, Abington Memorial 
Hospital, Abington, Pa. 

JosepH B. Ketry, B.S., Technical Staff, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories 

Lewis E. Mepttn, B.S., Director of Research and 
Development, Otarion, Chicago 

Scotr N. Recer, Pu.D., Associate in Psychology 
of Otology, Department of Otolaryngology 
and Oral Surgery, State University of Iowa 

S. RicHarp SILtveRMAN, Pu.D., Director, Hearing 


—Lewis Carroll 


Aid Clinic, Central Institute for the Deaf, 

St. Louis 
STANLEY SMITH SteEvENS, Pu.D., Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Psychology; Director, Psycho-Acou- 

stic Laboratory, Harvard University 
Norman Watson, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of 

Physics, University of California at Los 

Angeles 
Witsur Waite, M.A., Executive Director, Amer- 

ican Hearing Aid Association 

The symposium will require nine weeks, 
June 26-August 26, and carries credit for 
four quarter hours. The first six weeks 
may be taken for three quarter hours of 
credit. It is under the supervision of Dr. 
Raymond Carhart, Director of the Pro- 
gram in Education of the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing. For full information, write 
to: James H. McBurney, Dean, School of 
Speech, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 





Advanced Courses in Audiometry 
at State University of Iowa 


In addition to the regular program of 
graduate study leading to the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees in speech pathology or hear- 
ing conservation, the State University of 
Iowa will feature in its 1944 Summer Ses- 
sion an intensive four-weeks course in 
Audiometry and Fitting of Hearing Aids, 
from June 26 to July 22. This will be a 
practical course for physicians, physicians’ 
assisiants, public health nurses, rehabilita- 
tion aides, speech correctionists and hear- 
ing conservation specialists in both civilian 
and military programs. There will be 
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three hours daily of practical laboratory 
work in the Otologic Clinic of the Uni- 
versity Hospital, supplemented by three 
hours of lectures on the various aspects of 
hearing conservation, including lip read- 
ing and speech training. The course will 
be under the direction of Dean M. Lierle, 
M.D., Head of the Department of Oral 
Surgery and Otolaryngology and Chairman 
of the Committee on Conservation of Hear- 
ing of the American Academy of Opthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology. He will be 
assisted by Scott Reger, Ph.D., and Loraine 
Anson, M.A. of the Otologic Clinic. Sup- 
plementary instruction will be presented 
by the Speech Clinic staff, Wendell John- 
son, Ph.D., Director, Charles R. Strother, 
Ph.D., Grant Fairbanks, Ph.D., and Jac- 
queline Keaster, M.A. 

Running concurrently with this intensive 
course will be a Conference Series on 
Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation each 
week-end from June 23 to July 22. The 
Conferences will be conducted by the fol- 
lowing visiting speakers: Bryng Bryngel- 
son, Ph.D., University of Minnesota; Har- 
old Westlake, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State 
College; Raymond Carhart, Ph.D., North- 
western University; Walter Hughson, M.D., 
Abington, Pennsylvania, Memorial Hospi- 
tal. 

The Summer Speech Clinic for school 
children and adults will run from June 19 
to July 28. 





Harris Taylor Vacation Fund 


Friends, colleagues and former students 
of Dr. Harris Taylor, desiring to express 
in some tangible form their deep admira- 
tion and gratitude for his services to the 
deaf for more than half a century, have 
established the Harris Taylor Vacation 
Fund for Deaf Children. The income from 
sums collected through contributions will 
be used to provide a two-weeks’ vacation, 
each year, for two needy children, a boy 
and a girl. Members of the special com- 
mittee in charge of the fund are: Dr. El- 
bert A. Gruver, President, American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf; Professor Irving S. 
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Fusfeld, of the staff of Gallaudet College; 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Executive 
Secretary, Volta Bureau; Miss Mildred 
A. Groht, Principal, Lexington School for 
the Deaf; Mr. S. E. Osserman and Mrs. 
Tanya Nash, of the Board of Directors of 
the Society for the Welfare of the Jewish 
Deaf; Mr. Marcus L. Kenner, formerly 
President of the National Association of 
the Deaf; and Miss Evelyn Krupp, former- 
ly secretary to Dr. Taylor. 

The Committee wishes to thank all those 
who have contributed toward the fund. 
The sum of $1,379 has been collected so 
far; and this, while gratifying, is still far 
from the desired goal. We hope that all 
those who have not yet contributed will do 
so promptly. Please make checks payable 
to Harris Taylor Vacation Fund, and mail 
them to Mr. Marcus L. Kenner, Treasurer, 
150 West 22nd Street, New York 11. N. Y. 





New Building at Borden General 


An article in the Chickasha Daily Ex- 
press, April 7, 1944, describes the new 
acoustical building at Borden General Hos- 
pital, Chickasha, Okla., to house the re- 
habilitation clinic. for the deafened and 
hard of hearing service men now under 
treatment there. The building will be 
furnished with the latest and best equip- 
ment available for the use of hearing and 
the correction of speech. There are twelve 
individual classrooms and two large class- 
rooms equipped with group hearing aids. 
Two sound proof rooms will be used for 
hearing tests and the fitting of hearing aids. 
Adjoining these rooms is an acoustical lab- 
oratory and maintenance room. The staff 


at the clinic at present includes Maj. Leslie — 


E. Morrisset, director of the rehabilitation 
program; Lt. R. H. Hull, acoustical techni- 
cian; John A. Morris, speech correctionist, 
acting supervisor of the clinic; Sgt. Ed. 
Scouten, Pvt. Elizabeth Benson, Pvt. Robert 
Baughman, Miss Ann Purdy, Miss Evaline 
Rae, Miss Mary L. Van Bebber, Mrs. Lois 
Jean Weida, Mrs. I. Demarest, lip reading 
instructors; and T/Sgt. Louis M. Di Carlo, 
speech correctionist. 
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Examination for Teachers of the Deaf 


The Board of Education of the City of 
New York announces an examination for 
license as teacher of classes for the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. Application forms 
may be had at the office of the Board of 
Examiners, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn, 2, New York. The final date for the 
filing of applications is June 12, 1944. The 
assembled written test will be given during 
the week of July 10, 1944. Applicants 
must be between 21 and 41 years of age, 
unless they are now serving as regular 
teachers in the regular schools of New 
York. Requirements include a baccalau- 
reate degree or equivalent preparation and 
15 semester hours in approved co_rses. 
Residence or previous service in New York 
City or New York State is not required. 
The salary runs from $2,040 to $3,830, by 
annual increments of $156, conditioned 
upon satisfactory service. 





Rehabilitation Program at Western 
Reserve University 


The School of Applied Social Sciences 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
6, Ohio, announces a Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram to be given as part of the summer 
session, June 19—September 22, 1944. 
This is a program of courses and field 
demonstrations in rehabilitation services, 
planned for adaptation to the experience 
and educational background of the individ- 
ual student. Each student will participate 
in the field demonstration program and in 
a program of classroom work based upon 
selections from courses in the following 
subjects: Medical Aspects of Rehabilita- 
tion; Organization and Administration of 
Rehabilitation Services; Case Work in Re- 
habilitation; Psychiatric Information for 
Rehabilitation Work; Problems of Voca- 
tional Adjustment; Financial Planning in 
Rehabilitation Work; Case Work with the 
Mentally Ill; Field of Public Welfare; 
Community Organization; Field Demon- 
stration in Rehabilitation. Applications 
must be filed by June 1, 1944. 
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Summer Courses at U. S. C. 


The University of Southern California 
offers the following courses during the six 
weeks beginning July 1: 

Psychology 130; Audiometry, Hearing Aids 
and the problems of the Hard of Hearing Child: 


Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Dr. Howard House, and 
J. Raymond Brown. 

Psychology 160; Psychological Basis for Speech 
Reading: Dr. B. V. Morkovin. 


Education 189; Practice in Speech Reading: 
Mrs. Lucelia M. Moore. 


Education 189L; Directed Teaching of Speech 
Reading: Mrs. Lucelia M. Moore. 

Courses on correction of speech defects, 
reading disabilities, mental hygiene, re- 
habilitation and placement of the disabled, 
and others are listed in the university cata- 
logue. For information, address University 
of Southern California, 3551 University 
Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





Summer Session at Ohio State 


Ohio State University will offer courses 
in speech, speech correction, and visual 
hearing (lip reading) during both terms 
of its summer session, June 12 to July 22; 
and July 24—Sept. 1. During the first term, 
Dr. Marie Mason will conduct the follow- 
ing classes: 


Speech 656: Speech and Hearing Problems. 
Visual Hearing Technique. Five credit hours. A 
course designed to assist teachers, clinical psy- 
chologists, nurses and medical students, and 
teachers of deaf and hard of hearing children and 
adults to understand the needs of the deaf and 
hard of hearing cases referred to them. Clinical 
and laboratory practice will be afforded as well 
as actual practice in teaching visual hearing (lip 
reading). 

Speech 700: Minor Problems in Speech. Three 
to fifteen credit hours. Conference, library and 
laboratory work. This course is designed to per- 
mit any properly qualified person to avail himself 
of the library and laboratory facilities of the 
department for carrying out a minor or prelim- 
inary investigation or for adding to his knowledge 
and technique in some speech subject or in 
visual hearing. 

Speech 700 will also be given during the second 
term. 


For information, address the Department 
of Speech, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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Hearing Conservation Program 
At U.C. Los Angeles 


The University of California at Los An- 
geles announces two courses in the con- 
servation of hearing to be given during 
its summer session, June 6 to August 4. 
Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Hearing Con- 
servation Specialist of the California State 
Department of Health, will conduct daily 
classes in three units of one hour each, 
consisting of lectures, conferences, discus- 
sions and demonstrations: 


(a) Techniques in Hearing Conservation. 
Methods, standards and criteria of testing hear- 
ing; essential steps of a complete conservation 
program, including follow-up, health education, 
publicity, and teacher-nurse relationship. 

(b) Problems of Hearing Conservation. De- 
gree, type, and causes of acoustic impairment and 
associated maladjustments; readjustments, hear- 
ing aids, acoustic training, guidance, mental hy- 
giene. 

(c) Principles of Hearing and Speaking. Gross 
anatomy and physiology of the hearing and speech 
mechanisms; hearing and related defects. 


An institute on the education of hard of 
hearing children will be conducted by Mrs. 
Vivian Lyndelle, Director of Hearing Con- 
servation and Speech Correction in the 
Alameda Public Schools. The institute 
will last three weeks, July 17-August 4, 
and will consist of three units: 


(a) Education of Hard of Hearing Children 
in the Public Schools. Aims and purposes of 
programs; testing in the schools; problems; 
speech and speech reading. 

(b) Speech Correction of Hard of Hearing 
Children in the Public Schools. Aims and pur- 
poses; diagnosis and classification of defects; 
speech problems; special techniques; clinic. 

(c) Speech Reading for Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools. Aims and purposes; 
scientific testing of hearing; fundamentals of 
speech reading; practical application of speech 
reading and practice teaching. 





Summer Lip Reading Courses 


Because of travel restrictions and other 
war difficulties, not all the schools of lip 
reading are offering summer courses, but 
the following are available: 

Boston 

Miss Ena Macnutt, 175 Dartmouth 
Street, announces a training course for 
teachers in the instruction of hard of hear- 
ing children. 

THe New Encianp Scuoor oF Lip 
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ReaDING, 175 Dartmouth Street, will keep 
its Boston studio open during the summer, 
but has made no definite plans for its usual 
summer school at Rockport. 

Miss May Leavis, 290 Commonwealth 
Avenue, will give private lessons, and will 
conduct a teacher training course. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Marie Mason, of the Speech and 
Visual Hearing Clinic, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, announces courses in lip reading using 
motion pictures. 
lowa City, lowa 

Miss JACQUELINE KEASTER will give a 
course in lip reading and one in speech 
correction for the hard of hearing, in con- 
nection with the courses in audiometry and 
the conference series on speech and hearing 
rehabilitation at the State University of 
Iowa. 

Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Lucetia Moore, of the AVK 
School of Speech Reading, 462 North Oak- 
hurst Drive, Beverly Hills, will offer 
courses in speech reading and a training 
course for teachers, at the University of 
Southern California. 

New York City 

THE NitTcHIE SCHOOL OF Lip READING, 
342 Madison Avenue, offers its regular six 
weeks’ summer course, July 5-August 16, 
including both training in lip reading and 
a teacher training course. 

Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Micuican State Norma COL ece will 
offer regular courses in lip reading as well 
as teacher training courses during its sum- 
mer session, June 19-July 28. 





Films for’ Vocational Training 


Education for Victory, the official bi- 
weekly of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, announces the release of 13 new 
Office of Education visual units in machine 
shop work. Covering operations on the 
engine lathe, vertical milling machine, and 
cutter grinder, these new visual training 
aids supplement the 38 machine shop films 
already in use, and are the forerunner of 
33 others to be available within the next 
two or three months. They may be pur- 
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High School for the Deaf 





Four Yeers High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





chased from the contract distributor of the 
U.S.O.E. visual aids, Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
From the descriptions of the films given in 
Education for Victory, March 3, 1944, it 
would seem these films would be very use- 
ful in the vocational departments of schools 
for the deaf that offer training in the use 
of machine tools. 





The Veteran Returns 
(Continued from page 282) 


Barbara, California. Other similar centers 
are at Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, and Deshon General Hospital, 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 

At Hoff Hospital my residual hearing was 
tested and determination made whether a 
hearing aid would benefit me, and if so, 
what type would be of most value. Hearing 
aids are furnished to the men who require 
them. A complete course in lip reading 
was given by selected civilian instructors 





who have had much experience with the 
hard of hearing. Also I was instructed in 
a course of speech correction and speech 
prophylaxis. During the hospitalization my 
family was notified of my hearing loss and 
was given instructions as to ways and 
means they could be of help when I re- 
turned home with this disability. 

I was retired from Military Service. Im- 
pairment of hearing should not impede any 
physician from his pursuit of medicine. 
He may make a choice of several special- 
ties, certain branches of surgery, pathology, 
X-Ray, research, or dermatology. 

The Veterans’ Rehabilitation Program at- 
tempts to determine the most suitable voca- 
tion the hard of hearing patient may follow 
and placement is found for him. When he 
is discharged from the service, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration Rehabilitation Bureau, 
U. S. Employment Service, the National 
Clearing House Committee, and American 
Red Cross help him in obtaining suitable 
and profitable employment. 
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A REVELATION 


to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE Co. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 
and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 
—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 


procured under U. S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ A]* CASH 
; TERMS 


@ Complete e@ Guaranteed e@ Insured e 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 


after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . . be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice-Pres.-Gen’l Manager 


VACOLITE Co. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a Hearing Aid. 
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Edmisten W. Iles 


Mr. Edmisten W. Iles, Academic Pri 
cipal of the New York School for 
Deaf, died suddenly, April 4th. He } 
been teaching the deaf for more than thiry 
years, most of them at the New Yor 
School, with a brief interlude at the Ar 
zona School in 1923. Born in Olathe 
Kansas, Mr. Iles grew up in that state anj 
was graduated from Kansas University 
in 1911. He went to old Fanwood in 1912 
after a year of normal training at Gal 
laudet College. He became Principal of 
the Academic Department in 1933, and 
was actively on duty until within a few 


days of his death. 





Introduction to Deafness 
(Continued from page 289) 


clerk and embarrass him. If I do a litt 
talking first, I am on pleasant terms with 
him, and when I do mention lip reading 
he takes it in his stride. 


It Pays to Try 


The moral to the story about my office 
job is that it pays to be willing to try. If 
fear had prevented my trying the job | 
would have missed some uplifting experi- 
ences and some interesting associations. 
Also, it was good for me to learn that 
deafness alone would be no obstacle to my 
earning my living in an office. The job 
was satisfying and I regretted when mov- 
ing out of town forced me to terminate it. 

Another moral is that one thing leads to 
another. A contact I had in this office led 
to my doing a radio broadcast, and that 
was fun. I was interviewed by the man in 
charge of the program, and answered the 
questions he put to me, giving an account 
of my adjustment to deafness. As a res 
of the broadcast, I received a number 0 
inquiries from persons who wished infor- 
mation—parents of deaf children, hard of 
hearing persons, etc. I was requested to 
do another broadcast in another city, and 
there has even been talk of my doing 4 
Radio City broadcast by television. 

(To be continued) 
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Eenith Radio Corporation 


CHICAGO 





orrice oF 
EF McDonwaco, Jn 
PREsOEKT 


To: The Hard of Hearing, and ce 
All Who Are Interested in Then. 


Last November Zenith said: From now on, NO ONE NEED PAY MORE THAN $40 
FOR A QUALITY HEARING AID. Your phenomenal purchases testify how 
completely you agree. Already, your demand has made Zenith's rate 

of hearing aid production THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD TODAY! 


By placing Zenith's finest quality within reach of 
Radionic Hearing A 


the world of sound 


all, the new Zenith 
id is restoring thousands in every walk of life to 


usefulness in wartime 


a. oe rehabilitating men and 


from school children 


work. It is removing the sh 


whose lives were darkened by 


women for greater 
adow of failure 
defective hearing. 


Some have asked "How can Zenit 
maker of radionic products exc 
Perhaps more basic is this: Z 
improved modern principle of h 
instant personal adjustment. 

for your particular hearing ne 
Thus with the Zenith 


home calls and other 


For your understanding of Zenit 
for your overwhelming response 
THANK YOU AMERICA! 


To those not yet wearing 
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this revolutionary low price?" fT 


roundings -- as conveniently as you 


invited to attend a demonstration at 
franchised optical establishment. 


h's finest precision quality sell at 
hat Zenith is the world's leading 
lusively is but a partial answer, 


enith builds not to a price, but to an 
@aring aid design: The principle of 
You, yourself, "focus" this instrument 
eds -- for different voices and sure 
focus @ pair of binoculars! 


there is no need for old-way testing and fre- 
quent adjustments by high-pressure salesmen. 


There is no need for 


expensive sales promotion. The quality is in the 
instrument itself, where it belongs! 


price and low-cost battery upkeep, the 


It is making 


ng those with impaired hearing as eye~ 


h's Crusade to lower 
to the new Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid, 


Cf Webna4 pe 


President, Zenith Radio Corporation 


a Zenith: You are 
your local Zenith 
HEAR THE PROOF. 
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THE NEW ZENITH 


RADIONIC HEARING AID 


$ Ready 
to 
Wear 
: tonic Tubes, 
Complete with jg ne or or- 


i hone, 
Crystal Mectteries a 
Saver Cireutt. One *°. One 
COVES snith's best. Covere 
= liberal guarantee. iia 
ccept American ™ . 
Accepted vancilon Physical Ther py 


Battery- 
“Sino — 





* 





A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V"’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 











STORIES 


| for the 
LIP READING PRACTICE CLASS 


COMPILED BY JANE B. WALKER 


Everyone who ever attended one of Jane Walk- 
er's lectures, or read one of her articles in the 
Volta Review, will recall the wide range of her 
interests and the depth of her understanding of 
the lip reader. This mimeographed book is en- 
tirely made up of stories that she gathered for her 
lip reading classes. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Natural Language for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 266) 
One day Dick was playing in the park. H, 
saw—— 
2 "| 
What? 
Whom? 


~—see——— 








(with pictures) 
I see a girl running. 


Whom? 
What? 


—-saw- — 














I saw a man painting a bird house. 

I saw a man oily a bird house. 

A fourth column should be added con. 
taining the past participial forms of such 
verbs as seen, gone, broken, torn, for use 
with cards showing different tenses of 
to have and to be. This, of course, when 
need arises. 

The children also build lists of games 
and toys under the headings: 





played play playing 
Games 
played with play with _ playing 
Toys 
Friends 
Pets 
We also differentiate between: 
What? 
—like —__—_—. 
—want ——_——___—_ 
—like to——with Form II 


—want to——with Form II 
In fixing and drilling on these construe: 
tions, a child’s own ideas will be expressed, 


as: 

A about something 

you like to do. 

a cat can do. 

your mother knows how to do. 
you are going to do tomorrow. 
you saw somebody doing. 
you did yesterday. 


AY woh 


etc. 


Every child’s ideas will be different and 
will be his own. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
many language principles that may 


learned through correct usage, if the sys 


tem is consistently followed. The ¢ 
dren are beginning to express their 0 


k 
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What’s “IN” a Hearing Aid? 


Vacuum Tubes? Yes. Microphone? Yes. Transformers? Yes. Plastic 
Materials? .. . Resistors? . . . Condensers? . . . Audio Chokes? . . . Receivers? 
... Cords? ... Tone Control? . . . Volume Control? ... Yes... And a host 


of other important things . . . each designed for hearing aid service. 


But much more than the material things go into every Radioear. Radioear 
hearing aid engineers have spent thousands of hours in research and develop- 
ment . .. have devoted their lives to the problem of bringing, out of their 
hearing aid experience, new and better ways to increase the usefulness of good 
hearing aids. 


But the Electronic Radioear 45 is more than just a good hearing aid. Among 
other things, it is America’s first vacuum tube hearing aid that can be com- 
pletely serviced by the Distributor who fits and supplies the instrument. Ask 
any experienced hearing aid user what this would mean to him! 


Since Radioear’s first vacuum tube instrument was built in 1924, Radioear has 
brought thousands of people better hearing. It may well prove to be the better 
answer to your hearing problem. A Radioear demonstration will show you 
many reasons why we think you will want your hearing aid to be a Radioear. 
Don’t worry about being asked to buy. No Radioear distributor can afford to 
have anyone using Radioear who doesn’t “boost” Radioear to his friends! 
You see the Radioear business was built largely on “word of mouth” adver- 


tising. It's something we value tremendously. 


Write for new booklet, “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You.” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department W 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 





RADIOQEAR 
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RAYTHEON ‘‘FLAT’’ 
HEARING AID TUBES 





HEY fit inside a delicate ring, they are so 
g pote but they are mighty in dependable 
performance for hearing aid apparatus. Long 
lived with low battery drain, RAYTHEON Flat 
hearing aid tubes give quality performance 
for electronic hearing aids. 


The result of careful research and_ skilled de- 
velopment, Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tubes 
are having increased acceptance on the part of 
hearing aid manufacturers and by the tens of 
thousands of satisfied users themselves. 


Continuous growth over the past five years, 
has resulted in the Raytheon Hearing Aid 
Tube Division being the world’s largest 
supplier of hearing aid tubes. Protect your 
electronic Hearing Aid performance with 
Raytheon High Fidelity Flat Tubes. 


RAYTHEON 


PRODUCTION CORPORATION 
AID TUBE DIVISION ° Newton, Massach 


HEARING 


sas 


WITH prASe Awarded al! Four 
Kayt n ft tir Excellence in Prod on 
DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 
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ideas through the medium of these « 
structions, and if they continue to ug 


them, correcting their own mistakes, anf 
more constructions are offered the childre | 
as they progress, we believe their languag | 
will show great improvement. 

This system is not intended to solve i 
the problems of language teaching > but | 
to enrich and widen the chills 
ability to use natural language correctly, 
without burdening his with gran. 
matical forms. 

We all know that there are many lap. 
guage principles that have nothing to do 
with verbs but which the deaf child must 
acquire. The Fitzgerald Key, with que. 
tion headings, is a great aid to thinking in 
straight language. But our aim is for the 
young deaf child to begin to use, and leam 
through use, language forms which at one 
time were considered too difficult for him. 
Because he was not given these early enough, 
his language remained “deaf” and stilted. 

The advantages of this system are: 

1. It is clear to the child. 

2. It enables him to express his own 
thoughts correctly in the language he sees 
other people using. 

3. It encourages him to give out lar 
guage and ideas instead of waiting to have 
them supplied to him. 


merely 


mind 


A Hearing Aid in the Court Room 


After the verdict, it was revealed thal 
Robert C. Miller of the United Press had 
revolutionized the technique of covering 
court trials. 

Mr. Miller was finding it difficult to hear 
from the press table anything that Mr. 
Chaplin had to say from the witness box 
Miss Barry, the complaining witness, he 
could not hear at all. 

Mr. Miller purchased a hearing devite, 
such as deaf people wear, and he’s bee 
getting every word that every witness Ut 
ters, whispered or not. 

He had some little trouble at first—4is 
hearing aid howled at times like a banshet, 
but Judge O’Connor was tolerant abotl 
this, and eventually Mr. Miller got it under 
control.—New York World- Telegram. 
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® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
3 ® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! | 
“v ® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


it lan- 
> have 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE microphone in conjunction with a 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
ELIMINATING FRICTION of tone is produced by the use of a 





nom NOISES! After three years of ex- midget electrolytic condenser in the 
1 that periment and research our efforts have output circuit, the same as is used 
me been crowned with success. Cord and in the highest quality radios. Give 
vering dothing friction noises are reduced your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
by the use of an air-foam mounted hearing. 

- See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 

s box. 

ss, he 


RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
levice, performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 




















, beer ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
ss ul: along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 

t—his 

nshee,| BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847.W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
about “Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 

under 
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RUTH WOODS 
SUMMER HOME 


Spofford, New Hampshire 





For Deaf Children 
4 to 10 years of age 








@ An ideal summer course offered in 
an ideal environment. 


JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 24 


A highly individualized eight weeks course for deaf 
children of the above ages. In addition to instruction in 
Speech and Speech Reading, Character Training is devel- 
oped through a definite program emphasizing self-reliance, 
obedience and courtesy. 

The fee covers adequate facilities for the proper care 
of your child, including room, laundry and delicious whole- 
some meals properly balanced with an abundance of fresh 
vegetables. 

Because of the individual and personal supervision this 
program entails, the enrollment must be restricted to a 
small group of children within the ages of 4 to 10 years. 


Oral Instruction Only! 


WRITE: 


MISS RUTH WOODS, Colorado State School for 
the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Mrs. Emelia Schwartz 

Mrs. Emelia Schwartz, Assistant Prip 
cipal of the Mitchell Day School for th 
Deaf, Chicago, died early in January. My 
Schwartz went to the Mitchell School j 
1937, after ten years of teaching at th 
Beidler School in Chicago. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kelly O’Donnell has been appointed to sue 
ceed Mrs. Schwartz. 





Profit without Honor 
(Continued from page 286) 








“They're already free,” the Captain told 
me. “What else could the boys do? They 
had nothing on them. Probably no harm 
will be done because from now on they 
tricksters will be under close watch—and 
smart guys like them are always stot 
over the line.” 

“Maybe.” I agreed, doubtfully. “But | 
wish Father Carey had been given a chance 
to figure out how to jail them.” 

Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 294) 





his way through the music conservatory ai 
Milan. They didn’t know that for years th 
only music he experienced was that which 
danced through his head; that, as a prison- 
er he was given permission to entertain the 
mess each evening. But Guiseppe wasn't 
very popular. “He don’t know Auld Lang 
Syne! Would yer think it!” 

They didn’t notice how reluctantly the 
“Eyetie” dropped the hood over the keys. 
For Guiseppe couldn’t leave too late for 
his tent on the desert—he had to work 
eight hours the next day in the salvage 
section. 

Howarb. 

I guess we'd better stop here, too. The 
letter gives us all something to think about, 
even if all we think is that musical notes 
offer an international language, and that an 
Italian boy, playing German music built 
around the theme of another war, could 
ease the boredom and homesickness o 
American boys in this war through which 
we are now living. 

I reluctantly return to the folder a letter 
from Scotland, and one from Honduras, #@ 
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Batteries that give hours of depend- 
able service . . . batteries that assure 
efficient operation of your hearing 
aid—these are the rewards of Ray-O- 


Vac’s 38 years of experience. 


Despite ever-increasing demands of 
the military for war-important bat- 
teries, Ray-O-Vac maintains produc- 
tion of hearing aid batteries. The 
same high quality that has made Ray- 
O-Vac batteries meritorious in battle 
service, makes them so satisfactory 


for your personal need. 






BUY WAR BONDS 








Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid 
Batteries are sold only 
through the retail deal- 
ers of leading hearing 
aid manufacturers. 


BUY WAR STAMPS 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 

For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $550. 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 
ing schools. 


Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 


Monday to Friday 
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say nothing of half a dozen others from all 
over the United States. Well, thank heaven 
for the mail that allows us to talk to one 
another, anyhow. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





Tests of Motor Coordination 
(Continued from page 267) 


N. B. Such tests should always be ad- 
ministered after rapport has been estab- 
lished between the subject and the examin- 
er. If possible, give the subject three trials 
on each test, “scoring” him on the most 
successful trial. 

7. Group Test 

The writer has found the Macquarrie 
Tests For Mechanical Ability a helpful 
paper and pencil examination to administer 
to an individual or group of subjects, es- 
pecially to those needing a measurement 
of the finer hand-eye coordinations. It 
can be used with subjects in the fourth 
grade and older. It is composed of seven 
sub-tests, and practice is provided before 
each test is taken. Each sub-test is timed, 
the complete battery requiring approxi- 
mately half an hour, including the pre- 
liminary instructions. The test may be ob- 
tained by qualified persons from the Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles 28, California, at 
$1.75 per twenty-five copies. The scoring 
of the tests can be done by clerical help. 
Norms are provided for each year level 
from ten to sixteen inclusive, and for 
adults. 


Understanding 
(Continued from page 284) 

sionally he turns off his hearing aid which 
I encourage him to use during the lesson, 
or sits at too great a distance for it to pick 
up the sound of my voice. Always after 
one of these experiments in the drabness 
of soundless speech, accentuated in his case 
by distressing head noises, he comes back 
to the supplementary aid of his earphone 
with a sigh of relief, exclaiming, “It’s too 
hard that way, too nerve racking and dis- 
couraging!” 

Use of any residual hearing may help 
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HEARING AID BASED OR 
U. S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 


LALLA mma sent 





























Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 


ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 





. .. important discoveries of the United States Gov- 


ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 





portance to you. 


Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the goverttment’s findings. Demonstration given 
in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 


For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
FREE booklet entitled “Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON « SINCE 1902 » WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


ve 
x 
x 
* 
* 
x 
x 
* 
x 
* 
* 
% 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 





ACOUSTICON I 
580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 445, New York 19, N. Y. 


I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 
Government National Deafness Survey. 


BATTERIES FOR ALL 
MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 





WET A Sith 
ACOUSTICON 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 


BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 

DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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one suffering with head noises to forget the 
annoyance they cause. The art of listen. 
ing through and beyond the sounds can be 
acquired until one notices them less. 

Soundless speech can never be natural 
speech. Is not the “best” teacher the one 
who helps her pupil to adjust his life to 
meet the exigencies created by deafness, 
whether lip reading be the principal sub. 
ject taught, or a more intelligent and eff. 
cient use of whatever residue of hearing 
is available? 

Where there is no usable hearing, teach. 
er and student must meet the problem from 
that approach; but even so, the teacher 
should maintain a natural speaking voice, 
in order to help the student to understand 
other natural speaking voices. The co- 
ordination of senses, with the fullest pos- 
sible use of speech, hearing and sight, 
proves a better approach to understanding 
than teaching without voice sounds. 





Lisbeth Long-frock 
(Continued from page 274) 
will soon be getting dark.” 

They went into the house again, and 
Lisbeth had some more good things to eat. 
While she was eating, she noticed that Kjer- 
sti had brought some foods up from the 
cellar. There was sweet butter and cheese 
and other good things. She wrapped them 
up in the cloth in which the wool yarn had 
been wrapped in the morning. But Kjer- 
sti had not touched the milk-pail. 

When Lisbeth had finished eating and 
drinking her milk, she said, “Thanks and 
praise for both food and drink.” Kjer-sti 
answered, “You are welcome! Now see if 
you can lift that bundle over there.” 

The bundle was quite heavy, but Lisbeth 
said that she could carry it. She was 
worried about the pail. Kjer-sti had not 
said a word about it. Lisbeth did not 
know what to say. She did not want to 
say anything. because Kjer-sti had already 
put so many things into the bundle. But 
she did not want to go home without the 
milk for her mother’s coffee. She would 
much rather have gone without the food 
which she had eaten during the day. 
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Why worry about Dry Cell Batteries! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 


sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
Height 456" Width 2146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
Thickness 1 apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
; solution 
4. Neat in appearance 
11. More economical to operate than 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 


Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
supply of these batteries. 


Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 


teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 


Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 


Directions included 


Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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She picked up her bundle, and drew her 
little face far back into her shawl, so that 
Kjer-sti could not see her tears. Then she 
stooped down to pick up the empty pail, 

Kjer-sti exclaimed, “Oh, I had forgotten 
about the pail! Will you exchange pails 
with me, Lisbeth? I will give you a pail 
that will never get empty.” 

Lisbeth dropped the pail on the floor, 
She had seen many strange things to-day— 
things that she had never seen before. But 
she had never seen a pail that would never 
get empty! She stood with her mouth 
open. “You must come and see it,” said 
Kjer-sti. “It is right outside the door,” 
Lisbeth went outside. There stood the 
milk-maid, holding the big goat, Crook- 
horn, by a rope. 

Kjer-sti spoke laughingly, “Here is the 
pail that will not get empty! You will not 
have any trouble getting her home. She is 
used to being led? Give my greetings to 
your mother—and ask her how she likes 
the ‘pail’ that I sent her.” 

Lisbeth started off with Crook-horn. 
Bear-hunter followed them for a long way 
up the road. He could not understand all 
that was happening. 

Ran-di was very much surprised to see 
a goat following Lisbeth, as she came up 
the path to their little “castle.” 

Lisbeth did not have time to tell her 
mother about the wonderful time she had 
at Ho-el that day. A stall had to be made 
ready for Crook-horn that night. The stall 
was next to Bli-ross. Crook-horn seemed 
to be right at home there. When every- 
thing was ready, Randi and Lisbeth felt 
as if they had two cows. Bli-ross seemed 
to be very much offended, because this 
newcomer had a place in the cow-house. 
Bli-ross had always lived there alone. She 
made a push with her head, and tried to 
hook Crook-horn with her horns. But 
Crook-horn turned her own horns on Bli- 
ross. She seemed to be quite able to take 
care of herself. 

Bli-ross acted as if she thought that 
Crook-horn was a silly old goat. She 
turned her head toward the other wall and 
did not look at Crook-horn again. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __.______ $10.00 
Series II]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual === $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Sees 1, TI ond TO — .—.. $25.00 
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That night, Lisbeth tried to tell her 
mother all about the day at Ho-el Farm, 
and about all the things that she had seen 


—but she was so tired that she went to j 
sleep while she was still talking. She 
could not stay awake any longer. ( 


(To be continued ) 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 279) 

The suggestion was made that when an 
accident occurs, the mother should shake} 
her head, “No,” and seat the child on the 
toilet, to indicate at once that this is the 
approved behavior. The parents doubted’ 
that even the average hearing child of two” 
vears would be fully trained. { 

When the children attend nursery school, 
they are taken to the toilet as soon as they 
remove their wraps. At 10 A. M., before™ 
they have their milk, all are taken again.” 
At 11:30, before the play period which 
precedes lunch, they go again. Again, 
after lunch, and again after the afternoon 7 
nap. In a short time, the children know 
where the bathroom is, and if a child wants 
to go in between the numerous times, he 
goes alone. 

Summing up, the following suggestions 












were repeated: 1, take the young child to The 
the toilet frequently and at regular times; with 
2, don’t scold if an accident occurs; 3, say of \ 
the word “bathroom” each time, and the 
child will understand the word and ap- pho 
proximate it, or he will make a gesture of DUI 
some sort to express his need. that 
3 con 
The Teacher Across the Hall Aid 


(Continued from page 272) 

now. Too late this term.” 

So Mary Jane went for her breakfast. 

When she returned to school she ran to 
the shiny new chair, but twelve other chil- 
dren got there first. She sat down on an 
old one, and held up her hand for the first 
turn. But a more vociferous child got it. 

A dazed look came over the ex-queen’s 
face. She put her hand up to feel the glit- 
tery pin on her shoulder, but Marjory 
reached over and clutched it. “Mine,” said 
Marjory firmly. “Lend! Give, no. I want!” 
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INVITES YOU TO HEAR — 
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AT $115 
jons 
ito | The new “ Dutatron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
am without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
he of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
ap- phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 


-of | DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Aid—hear with “ Dutatron”! 


Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 


C local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 
an 
« |¢C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


it- 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES * PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
uy Telephone GRant 1444 
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and she took it back. — 
Something was very wrong. Feebh 


T E L E PH ee N K Mary Jane tried to recapture the limelighi 


“The doctor is sick. I shall go the tons 
AMPLIFIERS afterwhile. I shall cut my throat—” 

But nobody was listening. Her clas 
mates were mobbing Tommy, who yx 
showing them a sailor cap he had received 
from his big brother in the Navy. Even, 
body wanted to try it on. 

Mary Jane’s lip quivered. Tears wer 
in her eyes. She sat very still. Then sud. 
denly she joined the group around Tom 
my, and when Tommy was handing th 
sailor cap to Jimmy to try on she grabbel 
it just at the right moment, and put it a 
her own head, and laughed, triumphantly, 














¢ Telephone amplifiers are still The other children did not snatch it off, 
available in limited quantities either. They laughed, too. The joke wa} 
to help the hard of hearing. on Jimmy.” 

Mrs. Roop laughed with the children, 
¢ Your local telephone Busi- and drew a deep breath. Things were get 
ness Office will be very glad to ting back to normal again. 





arrange for a demonstration. 
A Panel Discussion on Acoustics 


(Continued from page 263) 
Results of a study at Mount Airy show 


ee 29 that the average lip reading score of chil 
VIBRATUBE dren without auricular training was 38, 
of children having auricular training 50. 
Fifty-two per cent of the children without 
auricular training and 35 per cent of those 
with training had scores below 40. 

If we summarize all these results we may 
say that auricular training and lip reading 
are closely related. Time spent on one 
benefits the other. Training of residual 
hearing is one of the best ways of improv: 
ing lip reading. 

Miss CARMICHAEL: What is necessary to 
make acoustic training an aid in speech 


























reading ? 
For “Hopeless”’ Cases. Conversation from Ae . "i 
mouth to ear will re-educate and sieutinte a Mrs. Formwatt: Miss Numbers says 
nants to —_ an extent that the user is “Hearing is a skill which may be improved 
often prepared to buy an electrical devic r i i i 
Mee egg edb iy vegas a “se by exercise and attention. It is necessary 
the radio for further practice. to plan and carry out a consistent and com 
Price Only $7.00 nected program of exercises to stimulate 
ma and train residual hearing.” Also, ther 
jeore——-Write for particulars TODAY . : - 
should be proper classification of pupils a os 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. s0 loss of heavian, oft. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK ¢ 





(To be continued ) 
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The ALADDIN 


$992 
Double Duty 
Microphone 


E wish every wearer of a hearing aid could ex- 

amine the New Aladdin, could seeits new beauty 
and convenience. This handsome little instrument 
—you can cover it with your hand—is really two 
instruments in one. First, it can be used, as are most 
hearing aids, in one piece, with the microphone con- 
cealed in the upper part of the case. But the best 
part of the Aladdin is that the microphone can be 
removed from its case and quickly fastened in a con- 
venient place on your 
apparel. It is sosmall 
that it blends with 
the clothing. 


THE ALADDIN 
HEARING AID 











Aladdin Building - Nicollet Avenue at 32nd Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 








—i7 ow mY dn, eam 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons——Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Voice and Speech Improvement. Home Study Course. 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TEACHERS WANTED: In oral, auricular, primary, 
intermediate and mechanical drawing classes. Begin- 
ning salary $180 and $230 depending upon experi- 
ence and training. Address the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








WANTED: Teacher for high-pregrade in midwest pri- 

vate residential school. Class has had nursery, kinder- 

garten, and low-pregrade work. Salary, liVing, and 
ve conditions good. Address Box 16, The Volta 
ureau. 





WANTED: Hearing Aid Distributorship State of Ilit 
nois territory. Experienced consultant with large fol- 
lowing. Address Box 87, The Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: An elementary teacher for the deaf in Cali- 
fornia State Institution for mental defectives. Must 
meet the requirements for special teaching credentials 
for the deaf and be able to communicate by manual 
means. Beginning salary $150 per month (plus war 
time increase of $25). Institution located in rural 
district fifty miles north of San Francisco. Maintenance 
may be obtained in the Institution at the rate of $35 
per month. Civil Service examination to be passed be- 
fore expiration of six months’ service. If interested, 
write Dr. F, O. Butler, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 
California. 





WANTED: Trained oral teachers for primary depart- 
ment. Good salary, pleasant environment. State 
School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
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Compiled by JouHN A. FERRALL 


Pressing It Down!—The railway engines 
wanted some tobacco, and told his fireman 
run into the depot store and buy some for him 
“I'll put water in the tender for you,” he agreed 
The fireman went after the tobacco. The e 
neer set about filling the tender, but he 
dificulty detaching the water hose when 
tank was full, and fell in. The fireman ret 
as the engineer, dripping, crawled out of th 
tank. “Gosh, John,” he commented, “level { 
is all right. You didn’t need to get in and troy 
it down!” f 

The engineer said—but never mind! 


Wonderful Success.—The school boy h 
returned home flushed with triumph. “What's if 
all about?” the father wanted to know. “You 
mean that school play you've been rehearsing? 
“Sure!” said the boy. “This afternoon we hat 
a special matinee for the teachers and some @ 
their friends. And was it a hit! Why the whole 
audience laughed from beginning to end.” “Lets 
see,” said the father. “Did you tell me w 
play you were putting on; it must be quite @ 
comedy.” “Why, you know; I’ve been practiel 
for a month. It’s Hamlet,” said the boy. 4 


One Form of Escape.—The Captain of a 
destroyer, the story goes, sent a Lieutenant dow 
to the cook for a couple of sandwiches. e 
Lieutenant found the cook prostrate across @ 
table, very seasick. “A couple of ham-and-egj 
sandwiches for the Captain, -right away!” he 
barked. “Ohhhhhh—I’m so sick I couldn't evel 
look at food,” groaned the cook. “Please 
away and let me alone.” “Say, you know whi 
will happen if you don’t fix those sandwiches? 
demanded the Lieutenant. “What happen? 
muttered the cook. “Why, the Captain will prob 
ably come down here and shoot you,” said tht 
officer. “Ohhhhhh!” groaned the cook, weakly 
“I WISH HE WOULD!” 


Employment Upgrade.—The foreman 
questioning the new negro laborer. First 
wanted to know the laborer’s name. “George 
Washington, sir,” responded the new workel 
“You're not by any chance the man who ¢@ 
down the cherry tree, are you?” jokingly 
marked the foreman. “No sir,” responded tf 
darkey in utter solemnity. “This is the first Wom 
I have done for nearly a year.” 

Harder: Breathe deeply. Germs are 
by deep breathing, you know. 

Herring: But how in the world are you g¢ 
to teach them to breathe deeply? 





